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The Last Brown Leaf 
HE LAST brown leaf comes fluttering down ; 
\ chill wind blows throughout the town 
is Autumn’s russet gown, 


Gsone now P 
wepae 0ci 294g 
Her bare limbs starkly showing ; 


Little birds ruffle their feathers brown, 


And soon it will be snowing! 








Blow. cold north wind, and bring the snow! “ 
(so, birdlings, to the Southland, go! 


We do not tear tie coldest blow. 
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For winter sports are merry! 
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With Christmas trees and mistletoe 4 
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Myrtle G. Burger, 
Washington, Mo 
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DON’T NEGLECT TO WORK & VOTE FOR AMENDMENT NO. 3 
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ith BRITANNICA JUNIOR your pupils 
. 


‘an continue to study when classes let out 


\ ae 


















ome pupils naturally thirst for knowledge. Othe 
S lack the initiative to find out things outside theg 
school. Britannica Junior is a marvelous asset for 
both types. Its contents are so extensive as to satisfy 
even the greatest curiosity. It is written so fasci- 
natingly that even the most uninterested pupil de- 
velops a new and fresh attitude toward school work. 


A BRAND-NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
ESPECIALLY FOR CHILDREN 


Twelve books containing accurate information on 
over 20,000 subjects, following the modern methods 
of teaching. Every item is treated in fascinating pages. 
story-book form. These books are an innovation 
in educational aids. 





L. 


irticular course of study. Prepared by F. 
wlefer and 20 other educators. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


iilition to the tremendous fund of knowledge 
fed in Britannica Junior it is profusely illus- 
Rhroughout. Photographs, drawings and ex- 
Barily beautiful color plates abound in its 
subject is without i nat picturization. 


N RUE BINDING—NOVEL CONTAINER 


has been exercised in designing and 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR IN THE CLASSROOM making th@ binding for Britannica Junior. Beauti- 
Every classroom needs Britannica Junior. Informa- ful red or Wie (as you wish) bindings are washable 
tion on every subject constantly at hand. Teachers and durable&QThe colorful packing case serves as 
may actually read from it to pupils even as young both a bookc@e and writing desk. This series is a 


as four years of age. Contains many additional facts worthy additiG@§ to any classroom library. 
not usually found in text-books. Gives touch of 
realism to otherwise dull facts, thereby helping , NICA JUNIOR HELP YOU 
teacher to arouse tremendous interest in pupils. ND YOUR PUPILS 
Here is a chance to help the children in your classes 
md 4! Britannica Junior be 


TWO GREAT ADDITIONAL AIDS TO TEACHERS 
progress. Recomm 










Ready Reference Fact Volume. A full-size volume added to your ¢ ary. Suggest it to the 

containing important quick information in diction- parents of vous sider it for your own 

ary form on over 20,000 subjects, with 50,000 refer- use. Just clip @ Roupon below and we 

ences to where further information may be found. will send 24-p hy? d book giving more 
Study Guide Volume. A step-by-step, year-by- details about Bg a? Junior, and including 

year home course of mental stimulation along high- numerous specimet 

est lines. Enables teachers to direct and shape 

the development of children in their care. Gives BRITANNICA JUNIOR HAS BEEN ALREADY APPROVED BY 

all the necessary preparation for following any WTETTTTULTTE TTT Tie TT CLaT ti 





EncycitoparpiA Brirannica, Ine. Box 25e-11 
2612 Fidelity Bank Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


OVER 200 DISTINGUISHED CHILD EDUCA- Please send me more information about Britan- 





nica Junior. It sounds good to me. 


TORS PLANNED AND WROTE BRITANNICA | *~ 


Address 


WNIOR FOR YOU AND YOUR PUPILS | <°- County —__ Ste 








I do (do not) own Encyclopaedia Britannica 
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“The 
Oldest State 


University 





West of 


the 


Mississippi” 


13.51% INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI THIS FALL 


HE PROSPECTS are better for a 

more successful year at the Univer- 

sity of Missouri this fall than they 
have been for years. The increase in 
this semester’s enrollment indicates that 
the students of the state are realizing 
more than ever before the advantage of 
attending school at their own state Uni- 
versity. 


Especially in the Graduate School, which 
shows a 24.35% gain in enrollment over 
last year, is the feeling of the importance 
of attending school “at home” exemplified 
by the students working on Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees. 


Another indication of the importance of 


attending the Universitv of Missouri is 
expressed in the number of requests made 


Plan to complete the work 


at the University 


Summer 


to the University each year for high 
school and elementary school teachers. 
According to the Committee on Place- 


ment the coming year is expected to be a 
record year in the placement of teachers 
in new positions. 


In a recent report to the President of 
the University the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Placements said, “Our supply 
of people with Master’s degrees is 
nearly exhausted that we are unable to 
meet the demand from a number of places 
for people with Master’s degrees to con- 
duct adult education work.” So far this 
year over 200 teachers have been placed 
in positions by the committee and re- 
quests for teachers are being received by 
the committee daily. 


so 


on your graduate degree 


Session next summer. 


For more detailed information write to the Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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“Ten PLoors featuring Fashion 

_-7 Phase... Ten floors to fill your éve 

need...Ten floors, with this One ¢ 

_ pose: to present the Mode in its fings 
“! The smartness created of gaod fast 
























| unquestioned. Individuality, first 
t always ..All this, at prices that congige 
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“Srnuny, Sod, 0! : 


is the easiest place to shop 
in all of Kansas City---”’ 





In the first place, the Store is so centrally 








located, that most out of town people plan to | 
meet there—either at the Walnut Street en- 
trance, the Parlor Floor, or the Tea Room for ’ 
luncheon. Apparel for men and women, all 
manner of accessories, furnishings for the 
home—all these you can find, reasonably 
priced, at Emery, Bird, Thayer’s. 
] 
Eleventh, Walnut & Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 
( 
] 








Some Facts and Figures 


During the past few years, the national income has been sharply on 
the decline, the cost of government has continued to mount omniously. 
For example in 1913 the cost of government per family was $121.00. In 
1923 it was $290.00; in 1932, $450.00. When city, state and national legis- . 
latures are levying new taxes continually it is natural that the taxpayer | 
should view with alarm any attempt to foist additional tax burden upon him. | 

| 
| 
1 
| 


Privately owned utilities pay taxes to schools, to the city, county, state 
and national government. When a city goes into business as it does when 
it undertakes to operate its own utilities, it does not pay taxes. This lost 
revenue must be made up by other taxpayers and thus the tax rate is 
hoosted. 


American citizens owe it to themselves to be familiar with the dangers 
threatened in a municipal ownership of utilities. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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FOR more than 150 years after the first public 
schools were established in the United States, 
girls were not admitted to them. 


“RIDE the Book Trail to Knowledge and 
Adventure” is the slogan for Book Week, No- 
vember 11-17. Recommended vehicles—TuE 
Story Books or Foop, CLorues, Houses, and 
TRANSPORTATION, illustrated in 5 colors by the 
well-known Petershams (60¢ each). 


et at atl 
ON a new Great Circle map, Fairbanks, Alaska, 
is approximately the geographic center of such 
world key cities as New York, London, Paris, 
Rome, Berlin, Moscow, and Tokyo. The present 
geographic center of attention on the textbook 
map is Human Use Geocrapuy, another new 
single-cycle series by Dr. J. Russell Smith of 
Columbia University. Send for full information. 


——— 

NEWEST of the new Pre-Primers is Wac—a 
Frienpty Doc. The text is by Ethel Maltby 
Gehres, Primary Specialist; the illustrations are 
action photographs by Ralph Milton Bair. You 
can almost hear Wag bark, the cow moo. The 
“Ah!” you hear is not a reaction from the pic- 


tures, but the price—$10.00 a hundred. 
ot et all 


THE average age when American college men 
receive their Ph.D.’s is 30.2 years. 


RING LARDNER once published a list of 


the five most valuable books—the Bible, Tur 
Winston Simpuiriep Dictionary, etc.—*‘ For 
those who like mysteries,” he continued, “we 
recommend the time-table of the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fe Railroad.” 
silat 

VOS étudiants francais prendront grand plaisir 
en lisant le nouveau SANs Famive, publié sous 
la direction de Professor Albert L. Cru de 
Columbia University. 


ss 

THE only scientific textbook in the world that 
has remained in use for more than 2,000 years, 
and the only written work—except the Bible 

that has passed through more than 1,000 printed 
editions is the Elements of Euclid. Winston 
carries on the Euclidean torch in the Strader and 
Rhoads geometries, often called “‘the most in- 
teresting geometries ever published”; while the 
Bible is represented in 171 separate editions 


published by this Company. 


The JOHN C. Wi NS TON COMPANY 





WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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MEET OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Werner O. Nagel, who contributed the artic, 
on Resource Conservation, attended the Uy). 
versity of Mo. since 1929, receiving the degree; 
of B. S. in Ed. and A. M. (1933). Researg, 
Assistant in Zoology 1933-34, member of Pp} 
Delta Kappa since 1931. Author of “Staty 
of Conser vation Instruction in Mo. Hig 
Schools,” (the first research project sponsorej 
by the Phi Delta Kappa Committee of Cooper. 
ative Research, which appeared in the Augus 
1932 issue of the fraternal organ) and “Rp 
lationships Between Parasitism and Diet jp 
Bob-white Quail”; Wilson Bulletin, September. 
193 


Research problems have been field, labors. 
tory, and literature investigations in gam 
management, and in conservation-education, 


Present position, Wild Life Technician, U, § 
Dept. Interior, National Park Service. Pres 
ent duties, making a game survey of Missour 
in cooperation with the State Game and Fish 
Commission and the University. Specifically 
this includes the determination of the number 
of the various game and fur species, with thei) 
distribution and living conditions, a survey of 
the past distribution, abundance, and condi- 
tions of game and fur in the state, and other 
pertinent data which will enable the investiga. 
tors to make recommendations for future prae- 
tice in game management. 


Alva E. Limbaugh, who contributes “How to 
Recognize Good Teaching”, is a science teacher 
in the Junior-Senior High School at Nevada, 
Missouri. He is a versatile teacher, being able 
to do excellent teaching in biology, general 
science, mechanical drawing, printing and 
other industrial art subjects. He _ received 
collegiate training in the Teachers College a 
Pittsburgh, Kansas and in the Teachers Col- 
lege at Springfield, Missouri. 

For three years he taught in the rural 
schools of Vernon county, and in 1927 became 
a member of the faculty in Nevada Junior- 
Senior High School where he has taught since 


He puts into practice the educational philos- | 


ophy that he advocates in his article. 


V. M. Hardin, author of the article “Prag- 
matism Challenges the School”, is principal of 
the Reed and Pipkin Junior High Schools in 
Springfield, Missouri. For several years h 
has been chairman of the personnel committee 
which assists in the selection of teachers. In 
the ten years he has served Springfield, he 
has become prominent as a leader and public 


speaker in the educational field of Southwest 
Missouri. Mr. Hardin has previously contrib- 
uted articles to this magazine entitled, “Edu- 
cation Faces a Vital Question” and “Dynam« 


Aims of Education” 
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A PATRIOTIC 
INTELLIGENCE 
pork YEARS WE HAVE used pri- 
vate individualistic gain as one of 
the effective arguments in support 
of education and the public schools. 
Again and again we have used the 
figures, from somewhere, that a col- 
lege graduate earned more (was paid 
more) than a high school graduate, 
that a high school education placed 
one on a much higher earning level 
than was given to the one who had 
only an elementary education, and so 
on. In other words, we taught what 
Sir Benj. Kidd aptly calls the pagan 
ethic; namely, that the highest goal 
to which an individual can aspire is 
to be efficient in his own interests. 
The emphasis was individualistic; the 
goal was materialistic. We would not 
be fair however if we did not recall 
that ‘‘social efficiency’? has been for 
along, long while an expression useful 
chiefly for euphemistie purposes in the 
pedagogic world. We have laid most 
of our effective emphasis on an in- 
dividualistie intelligence. Now we be- 
gin to realize how suicidal such an 
emphasis is. 

Let us not forget that patriotism 
contains the word ‘‘pater’’ and that 
fatherliness is its synonym. Here we 
get an emphasis on family and the 
connotation of responsibility toward 
others. An intelligence directed to- 


c 


ward the welfare of all others whom 
our actions influence becomes an ex- 
pression of really patriotic intelli- 
gence, 








Individualistie intelligence, always 
wrong from an idealistic point of view, 
has nevertheless been a motivating 
power in the solution of the problem 
of production. We have with it, if not 
altogether because of it, solved the 
problems of production and _ substi- 
tuted plenty for scarcity. The world 
has long been cursed with the poverty 
of searcity. And though a poverty of 
plenty which we now have is no less 
painful to those who are hungry, 
there is more hope in a world where 
plenty exists than where it does not. 
We have now only the problem of dis- 
tribution facing us, whereas we have 
had both production and distribution 
to deal with. 

The question which faces serious 
minded people now is, can the dis- 
tribution be successfully met by the 
same motives that met the question 
of production? Will individual inter- 
ests taught in terms of financial suc- 
cess suffice? 

Is it not time now for all educative 
forces to begin the process of setting 
up an ideal of patriotic intelligence, 
in which the emphasis shall fall on 
publie welfare rather than individual- 
istic welfare. Can we maintain a civ!]- 
ization on the pagan ethie of ‘‘dog 
eat dog?’’ Is it possible to substitute 
for this the Father feeling expressed 
in the Seriptures as the feeling of him 
who is most like the Ideal Father 

‘‘In as much as ye did it unto 
one of my brethren, ye did it unto 
me?’’ 


Can we substitute the ethie ‘‘ef- 
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ficiency in the interests of all’’ for 
‘‘officiency in my own interest?”’ 

Can we make our intelligence patri- 
otic? If we can, there’s hope. If we 
eannot, then civilization seems to be 
simply a means for its own destruc- 
tion. If schools and churches are not 
willing to try boldly such an experi- 
ment, who may be expected to? 
THE SPIRIT 
MAKETH ALIVE 

S IT POSSIBLE that we may catch 

the spirit which we attribute to the 
founders of this nation who, in the 
language of Lincoln, conceived it in 
Liberty and dedicated it to the prop- 
osition that all men are created equal? 
Are there not now grave questionings 
as to whether ‘‘that nation, or any 
nation, so conceived and so dedicated, 
ean long endure?’’ 

Liberty and equality are essentials 
of democracy and as such they were 
the most talked of subjects by the 
founders of our nation. For the most 
part their thought may have been 
occupied with the political aspects of 
those terms, thinking that with these 
attained liberty and equality in other 
areas of human relations would fol- 
low. Such has not been the case. So 
powerful have become social and eco- 
nomic pressure that there is reason to 
suspect that these controls have weak- 
ened if not destroyed a large part of 
our civil and political liberty and 
equality. 
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I wonder if we are not too prone ty 
take the letter for the spirit, the sig, 
for the thing signified. We hay 
thought of churches and schools, fo; 
example, as good in themselves, 4 
eity with churches in profusion withiy 
its limits has been regarded as a good 
citv. A country with free schools to 
which the children of all the people 
go is surely a good country. Yet we 
in Missouri know of at least one city 
(probably many) which ean shoy 
echurehes and preachers, schools and 
teachers of such high rank and repu- 
tation that it is the envy of other 
cities; and yet in that city polities js 
reputed openly to be, and it demon. 
strably is, in the hands of one man, 
to do with as he likes. Is not sucha 
fact disallusioning? Does not such a 
condition indicate, at least, that the 
rank and file of even the best people 
have lost the ‘‘spirit which quicken. 
eth’’ and are too prone to be satisfied 
with the ‘‘letter which killeth?’’ Ou 
forefathers wrote large into our funda- 
mental law the words Union, Justice, 
Common Defence, Domestic Tranquil- 
ity, General Welfare, Blessings of Lib- 
erty. They belong always on the ban- 


ner of Democracy and their applica- 
} 


tion lies in all the realms of life, social 
and economic, as well as civil and po- 
litical. Woe unto a democracy whose 
teachers and preachers forget where 
the emphasis belongs, and accept the 


form for the substance. 











Ohio, Avril 5, 1934. 








LTHOUGH THE effects of the present lack of adequate educational op- 

portunities on our National life may not be noticeable today, the time may 

soon come when direful effects will be apparent. 
sponsibility of every American to see that the great strides that we have made 
in education since Colonial times shall not be lost; it is also his responsibility 
to see that the schools march forward, that the scope of education becomes 
such as to provide educational opportunities for every person from early child- 
hood on into adult life. One group that we need to consider especially are 
the many youths who are not in school and who are apparently drifting. 


It is. therefore, the re- 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


From Message to the Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis in Education, Columbus, 
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How To Recognize Good Teaching 


Alva E. Limbaugh, Nevada, Missouri. 


PPROXIMATELY TWELVE thousand 
public schools in Missouri opened their 
doors in Sentember. Throuch these doors 
pupils from kindergarten age to high school sen- 
iors, totaling some 700,000, have been passing. 

In country schools, after some “opening exer- 
cise,” the pupils come forward in their respec- 
tive classes for a short teaching period. In the 
larger city schools, for the most part, they 
pass directly to their class rooms for the teach- 
ing period. From ten to twenty minutes in 
the rural schools te twenty minutes to one 
hour in the city schools, teachers and pupils 
engage in some kind of teaching and learning 
activity. Items are read from texts, stories 
are told, questions are asked and answered, 
laboratory experiments and demonstrations 
are performed, memory verses are recited, and 
nictures are colored. In some cases there are 
prepared lectures; in others desultory talks. 
Here, there is a well-directed discussion; there, 
an aimless and futile argument. Pupils can 
be found reneating lesson outlines, planning 
projects, looking at pictures, reading maga- 
zines, dav-dreaming (even sleeping), and many 
other things. There is much talk about many 
subjects: ancient history, world conditions, the 
weather, football games, moral and religious 
conditions and principles, government, politics. 

What is all this activity to accomplish? 
What is the difference it is to make in the 
future life of the nation? In article after 
article we see where some criminal was edu- 
cated in the public schools of our country. 
There is no denying that our schools right 
now contain potential criminals, whose names 
some day may appear in like articles. What, 
then, is to be done for the potential criminal 
in our schools today that will help him lead an 
upright life? 

Questions like these we must all face with 
the greatest seriousness. We cannot answer 
for the entire educational system, but we are 
all responsible for some part of it. What is 
the superintendent or principal to do about the 
teaching that goes on in his school? What 
is the teacher to do about his own perform- 
ance as he meets face to face with those 
whom it is his privilege to teach? 

It is not the purpose of this article to deal 
specifically with the crime situation, but inas- 
much as early training is a great factor in the 
future of all individuals, and since the in- 
dividual must be taught properly in order to 
assimilate this training, the teacher should 
keep this fact in mind as he goes about his 
work. So in consideration of the recognizable 
features of good teaching, the potential 
criminal will automatically be taken care of, 
but the teacher himself must consider the in- 
dividual pupil which comes under his care 
Now, what is good teaching? Good teaching 
is teaching that makes a difference—a dif- 


ference in the lives of those who are taucht. 
after they are taught, the pupils are not the 
same as they were hefore. Some lasting 
changes have heen wroucht in them. 

But, the fact that good teaching makes a 
difference in the pupil is not sufficient. It is 
hirhly probable that any teaching makes a dif- 
ference in the punils. no matter how noor it is. 
That is why this business of teaching is a 
serious undertaking. If poor teachine did not 
make any difference, the pupil would at least 
be no worse off than he was before. It is 
clear, then, that poor teaching may harm the 
pupil because the changes made in him may be 
of the wrong sort. As a matter of fact, if he 
hasn’t learned anything at all his contact with 
the school under such conditions may prove 
harmful. Of course, it might work the other 
way. But when we are working with the 
future of a nation we cannot afford to take 
chances. The fact that pupils can repeat cer- 
tain scientific laws and facts, or can name all 
the presidents and give the dates when they 
served, does not mean that a change has been 
made in them. These may be worthy achieve- 
ments and under some circumstances may con- 
tribute to educational growth; but their value 
cannot rightly be estimated without consider- 
ing other factors. While the pupil is learning 
these things, suppose he also learns to be 
bored by his science or history text and to 
dislike the school with everything in it? Sup- 
pose he learns to be more concerned with the 
scientific principles and historical facts for the 
purpose of merely “making a grade,” after 
which they are forgotten, rather than their 
application to his own life so he may live 
better and better appreciate this country of 
ours? Yes, it is quite possible that poor teach- 
ing makes a difference in the pupil. 

But good teaching does not make such 
changes. We can briefly say that good teach- 
ing will make changes that are in harmony 
with our cardinal principles, and since, accord- 
ing to these, our education at heart is an edu- 
cation of life, it must always seek to do more 
than impart knowledge. It can never be satis- 
fied with mere “book learning.” It must reach 
into the realm of life attitudes, loyalties, habits 
of thought and action, ideals, and deliberative 
and self-chosen conduct. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that if a student knows certain 
facts and principles they will have a positive 
influence on his moral conduct. What the 
teacher desires is that he may lead his pupils 
to think and act according to the facts and 
principles learned, but he wants these changes 
to be the result, not merely of authority and 
imitation, but of genuine personal conviction. 
He seeks, therefore, to awaken a first hand 
appreciation of life’s higher values and an in- 
creasing interest in Education. So far as the 
school is concerned, good teaching is teaching 
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that is likely to secure results of this kind. 
This di. @ils linac BYYUU Leaching iiust Mave Cer- 
tain definite characteristics. 

1. Good teaching is primarily educational in 
content and aim. It should be taken for 
granted that any teaching set-up is to educate. 
But at the same time, in order to carry out 
this aim it must have parallels, because con- 
tent in itself is not a sufficient mark of good 
teaching. What the teacher says about certain 
facts and principles may be correct, and yet 
his teaching may fail entirely to bring about 
the necessary changes because his approach 
and method may be of the wrong sort. This 
has as much to do with good teaching as does 
substance. In order to know what approach 
and method are likely to be most effective in 
reaching our objectives, we need only to turn 
to the results of educational experiment and 
psychological study. And so it is apparent 
that there are other marks of good teaching. 

2. Good teaching allows expression on the 
part of the pupils. It is not completely domin- 
ated by the teacher, neither is it carried on 
according to a fixed and rigid routine. Even 
the kindergarten pupils are allowed to ex- 
press themselves and their ideas—no matter 
how immature, they are given consideration. 
The teacher makes plans, but they are not 
“cut and dried.” Frequently the suggestions 
of the pupils modify the course to be followed. 
Thus the teacher respects the pupils, and the 
pupils respect the teacher and one another. 
Accordingly, the pupils’ interests, problems, 
and purposes are recognized. Teaching from 
this standpoint endeavors to take its start 
from the present interests of the pupils and 
allows the new interests and purposes to grow 
out of these. 

8. Good teaching visages life and leads the 
pupils to consider objectively problems in their 
everyday relationships. Consequently it uses 
other materials besides the text-book. To be 
sure, those principles of the text will be given 
a place, but they will be made meaningful by 
the way they are related to the experiences 
of the people living in the world today, 
especially the pupils themselves. 

4. Good teaching makes the class a labora- 
tory of practicality. It isn’t satisfied with 
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merely talking about what ought to be done; 
iu seeks LO set up lideai purposes and carry 
them through. It takes advantage of situa- 
tions that arise in the group to give guidanc« 
in a practical way. The teacher does not as 
sume a commanding manner but endeavors t 
lead the pupils to find out what is right and 
to try to do it. 

5. Good teaching guides the pupils into a 
first-hand experience of life's higher values. 
It helps them to find happiness in forgiving 
an enemy, being friendly with those around 
them, looking at a sunset, sharing life’s enter- 
prises, resolutely performing their duty, feel- 
ing the lure of knowledge, and in living in 
fellowship with their contemporaries. Through 
experiences similar to these, the pupils’ life 
becomes genuine and personal. Their belief 
rests not merely upon what they have been 
told, but upon what they have come to sex 
and know for themselves. 

6. Good teaching systematizes the life of 
the pupils because it encourages them to judge 
their acts and experiences, to evaluate results, 
and to consider cutcomes. The pupils want to 
do their work well not because they are com- 
peting with some one else, but because they 
have been led to appreciate the values of situa- 
tions in which they figure, not only with those 
around them, but also from their own per- 
sonal standpoint. Accordingly, they recall ex- 
periences and acts, evaluate the results of these 
experiences and acts, and with them as a 
basis, they consider the possible outcomes of 
those in which they are likely to engage, in 
the future as well as the present. 

These are some of the characteristics of 
good teaching. In how many class rooms is 
teaching of this sort conducted? Or, does our 
own teaching measure up to these require- 
ments? Is it educational? Does it allow pupil 
expression? Does it visage life? Is it practical? 
Does it open the way to a keener appreciation 
of life’s higher values? Does it systematize 
the lives of the pupils on a proper basis? 

If we can answer these questions in the af- 
firmative, then we can say our teaching makes 
a difference. And if so, the changes wrought 
in our pupils will bring them a little nearer to 
the measure of Him who is all-perfect. 





I AM ANY CHILD 


I am any child. 


T was brought into a world made and ordered before me. 


I was not consulted regarding time, place, parents, home, or name. I am sent 


to a school and given teachers. 
the center of a universe. 


I am a creature of nature and nurture. 
Its waters flow into me where they will become salt 


I am 


and bitter because of no outlet. Or I may become a spring of living water and 


give health to my universe. 


My education determines which. 


I am the link between past and future. I may lavish the culture and wealth 
of my progenitors and even mortgage my posterity for my enjoyment. Or I may 
enrich what the world has given me and my posterity will honor and revere 
my memory. My education determines which. 

M, L, Altstetter in the Peabody Journal of Education, July, 1934. 
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Myrtle A. Williams, 


H. P. Study, 
2nd Vice-President 


Ist Vice-President 











Pauline A. Humphreys, 
President 














Henry J. Gerling, 


Cecil Jenkins, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 


3rd Vice-President 














Ww. J. Willett, J. F. Taylor, 
Member Ex. Com. Member Ex. Com. 


OFFICERS WHOSE TERMS EXPIRE 1934: 


Miss Pauline Humphreys, President, Head of Depart- 
ment of Education, State Téachers College, Warrensburg: 
H. P. Study, 1st Vice-President, Supt. of Schocls, 
Springfield ; Myrtle A. Williams, County Supt. of Schools, 
Doniphan; Cecil Jenkins, County Supt. of Schools, Sa- 
vannah; W. J. Willett, Member of Executive Committee, 
Carl Junction, Superintendent of Schools; Jane Adams, 
Member of Executive Committee, Kansas City, Teacher, Ethel Hook, 





Jane Adams, 
Member Ex. Com, Paseo High School. Member Ex. Com. 
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Program Personnel 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


*Dr. Ben. M. Cherrington, Head De- 
partment of International Relations, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


John Langdon-Davies, English Scholar 
and Edueator, author of ‘‘Man and His 


Universe,’’ and ‘‘The New Age of Faith’’ | 
and other books. Writes for Harpers, ° 


Atlantic Monthly and other high class 
magazines. 


*“Dr. William Trufant Foster, Former 
President of Reed College, Inspector in 
European Service for American Red 
Cross, author of books on economics and 
education. Contributed recent articles to 
Annals of American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Christian Century, 
Atlantic Monthly, Nation’s Business and 
others. 


Dr. William Scott Gray, an authority 
on the problem of reading in the elemen- 
tary school and reading interest and hab- 
its of adults. 


*Dr. Edgar W. Knight, an authority on 
the History of Education in the United 
States, member of a special commission 
to study educational conditions in China 
(1931-32), and (1932) went as a member 
of educational inquiry commission to as- 
sist Iraq (Mesopotamia) in preparing a 
publie sehool system. 


Dr. F. B. Knight, an authority on prob- 
lems in the field of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, author of ‘‘Psychology of School 
Subjects,’’ ‘‘Problems of Human Learn- 
ing’’ and co-author of text-books in 


Arithmetie. 


*Dr. Karl Krueger, Director of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Honorable Charles A. Lee, State Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, who during 
his twelve years of service has contributed 
much to the progress of education in Mis- 


| souri. 





*First appearance before the Missouri State Teachers 
Association, 

















Edgar W. Knight 

















Karl Kreuger 

















Henry Lester Smith 





























Eugene S. Briggs 














R. L. Sutton 
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Mrs. Warren Mabrey, State President 
Missouri Branch, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

*E. A. Ross, Head Department of Soci- 
logy and Anthropology, University of 
Wi-consin, Madison. 

*Dr. Henry Lester Smith, an authority 
on University Administration, education- 
al research, tests and measurements, rural 
school supervision and the teaching of 
world friendship in the schools. 


DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 
Dr. Eugene S. Briggs, Director of Adult 


Edueation in Missouri, Jefferson City. 

Dr. Frank Debatin, Dean of University 
College, Washington University, St. Louis. 

L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary of 
the American Voeational Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. F. E. Engleman, Princijal of Whit- 
tier School, Kansas City. 

Dr. Wm. T. Foster. 

Dr. William S. Gray. 

Dr. Edgar W. Knight. 

Dr. F. B. Knight. 

Dr. Merle Prunty, Personnel Director, 
Stephens College, Columbia. 

Dr. Homer J. Smith, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 

R. L. Sutton, Explorer, Kansas City. 

Charl O. Williams, Field Secretary of 
National Edueation Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES 


THURSDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 8 
Meeting of Assembly of Delegates 


All sessions of the Assembly of Delegates 
are scheduled to meet in the Ballroom of the 
Hotel Muehlebach. The first session will be 
held on Thursday Morning, November 8, at 8:30 
o’clock. At this time among other items of 
business, the report of the Committee on 
Credentials will be made. In accordance with 
a resolution of the Assembly, and for the pur- 
pose of expediting “business, a suggestive 
program of procedure for the Assembly will 
be prepared before the first session opens. As 
many sessions of the Assembly will be held as 
are necessary to transact all business. 

The first session is requested to close at 
10:10 for the First General Session. 
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General Sessions 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
THURSDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 8 
Convention Hall, 13th and Central 


President, Pauline A. Humphreys, Presid- 
ing. 


Platform guests: Executive Committee 
and Officers of Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association. Past Presidents of 
Missouri State Teachers Association. 
Superintendent of Schools, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


10:15 Music, Chorus of 2,000 pupils from 
the seventh grade classes of Kansas 
City; Mabelle Glenn, Director; 
Marybelle Eubank, Accompanist. 
Mexican Folk Song 
Swedish Folk Song 


Zuni Indian Song 
Sun Worshippers 


Carem Carmela 
In Ocean Cave 


es@¢eanesenes 


BEUMADOPEIMOK 2 occ ccccccscccs 
tiniest Harvest Slumber Song 

Mendelssohn ... On Wings of Song 

Hammond ......... Pippa’s Song 


(All teachers wishing to hear this 
chorus must be seated by 10:15 
o’eclock. The ushers will admit no 
one to the Hall during the sing- 
ing of the Chorus. There will be 
no intermission between numbers.) 
Invocation: Reverend George P. 
Baity, Pastor, Westport Presby- 
terian Church. 


Address: Hon. Charles A. Lee, 
State Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Missouri. 

Address: Education and Depres- 
sions, Dr. Edgar W. Knight, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


10:35 


Address: A National Recovery Act 
for Education, Dr. William Trufant 
Foster, Director of Pollak Founda- 
tion for Economic Research, New- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


11:20 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 8 


Convention Hall, 13th and Central 
7:30 P. M. 


Health and Physical Education Demon- 
stration by 3000 Boys and Girls from the 
Primary and Intermediate Grades, Junior 
and Senior High Schools, Junior College 
and Teachers College Adult Recreation 
of the Kansas City Public Schooi System. 
Note: Teachers will be admitted to this 
program by presenting their mem- 
bership receipts. Because of the 
great demand for seats and in order 
to accommodate all the members of 
the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the best sections of seats 
will be held for teachers until 7:45. 
A limited number of free tickets 
are available at the Information 
Bureau in Convention Hall for 
members of boards of education 
and other friends of the teachers 
in attendance at the Convention. 
Directed by Department of Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation. 
Sponsored by Teachers Co-operative 
Council, Kansas City. 





THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 9 
Convention Hall, 13th and Central 


First Vice-President, H. P. Study, 
Presiding. 
Platform guests: Presidents of the State 
Teachers Colleges; Dean of School of Edu- 
eation, University of Missouri; Presidents 
of the Educational Organizations of the 
Kansas City School System. 

9:00 Invocation, Reverend James N. V. 
McKay, Pastor of St. Peters Cath- 
olie Church. 

Address, The Role of Reading in 
the New Age, Dr. William Scott 
Gray, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Address, Open Doors, Mrs. Warren 

L. Mabrey, State President, Par- 
ent-Teachers Association, Cape Gir- 
ardeau. 


9:40 
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10:00 Address, Changing Educational 
Ideals, Dr. Henry Lester Smith, 
Dean of School of Education, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, and 
President of National Education 
Association. 

10:40 Address, Can We Be Happy in a 
Troubled World, Dr. F. B. Knight, 
Professor of Psychology and Edu- 
cation, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 

11:20 Music, Joplin High School Orches- 
tra, T. Frank Coulter, Conductor. 
Country Dance Hadley 
Prelude to the 3rd Act of 

Lohengrin Wagner 
Allegro Vivace-Italian Sym- 

Perr Mendelssohn 
A Sketch of the Steppes of 

Central Asia Borodin 
(Note: The monotonous silence of 
the Steppes of Central Asia is sud- 
denly interrupted by the soft sweet 
tones of a Russian Song.** From 
the distance comes the dull thud 
eaused by the trampling feet of 
horses and camels, while the 
strange notes of an Oriental mel- 
ody come borne on the still air. A 


native caravan is approaching. 
**The notes of the Russian song blend with the 
strains of the Asiatic melody to one harmonious 
whole as they gradually disappear in the dis- 
tance, till at last they softly die away. leaving 
once more the weird silence of the Steppes.) 
Fingal’s Cave Overture...... 
sain he aia top deceit Mendelssohn 
Einzugsmarsch der Bojaren . 
Halvorsen 


eeeeeeeeeaee 


“ee eeeeeer 





FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 9 
ALL-STATE ORCHESTRA 


Convention Hall, 13th and Central 
4:30-5:30 P. M. 


Harold King, Conductor, Head of Violin 
Department, State Teachers College, 
Springfield. 

©. P. Kinsey, Manager, Head of Music 
Department, State Teachers College, 
Springfield. 

PROGRAM 

Symphony in G Minor .... W. A. Mozart 
Allegro molto 

March from the Symphonie Leonore 

J. Raff 


eoeoeee ee eee eee eee wnetr eens eeeees 
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In a Persian Market ........... Ketelby 
In a Chinese Temple-Garden .... Ketelby 





FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 9 


CONCERT BY KANSAS CITY PHIL- 
HARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Karl Krueger, Conductor. 
Convention Hall, 13th and Central 


8:30 P. M. 

PROGRAM 
Weber ..... Overture, ‘‘ Der Freischutz’’ 
Beethoven .. Symphony No. 5 in C Minor 
EE vcd uw bn nnmedaedes The Moldau 
ES The Swan of Tuonela 
Mendelssohn .. Overture, Nocturne, 


Scherzo, ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’”’ 
Gliere Russian Sailor’s Dance 





The Concert on Friday evening by the 
Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra is 
complimentary to the teachers from the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. 

How to Obtain Tickets 

All day Thursday and Friday the Cham- 
ber of Commerce will have representatives 
in the lobby in Convention Hall. These 
representatives will issue tickets to the 
concert on presentation of Membership 
Receipts. Teachers will be required to fill 
out for the Chamber of Commerce, cards 
giving names, addresses, schools, ete. 

Time of Concert 

The coneert will begin at 8:30 P. M. 
sharp. 

Teachers must be in their seats by 8 :25 
P. M. as the doors will be closed at 8:30 
and will not be reopened until the end of 
the first half of the program. Teachers 
are kindly requested to refrain from any 
conversation or whispering during the 
concert. 





SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 


SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 10 
Convention Hall, 13th and Central. 


President Pauline A. Humphreys, 


Presiding. 
Platform guests: Officers of District 
Teachers Associations; Officers of Mis- 


souri State Teachers Association, Chair- 
men of Standing Committees and State 
Superintendent of Schools. 

(Continued on next page) 
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9:00 Music, All-City Elementary School 
Orchestra of 75 players, George 
Keenan, Director. 

Invocation, Samuel 8S. Mayerberg, 
Rabbi Congregation B’Nai Jehu- 
dah. 


Address, The Meaning of Adult 
Education in America, Dr. Ben M. 
Cherrington, Head, Department of 
International Relations, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


Address, Social Experimentation in 
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Soviet Russia, Dr. E. A. Ross, Head, 
Dept. of Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison. 


Presentation of State Superintend- 
ent of Schools Elect. 

Presentation of the Newly-Elected 
President of Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association. 


Address, Education for the New 
Leisure, John Langdon-Davies. 
English Author and Edueator. 


Divisional Meetings 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEM. 
BER 8 


A. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Convention Hall, 13th and Central. 


Second Vice-President, Miss Myrtle 
A. Williams, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Ripley County, 
Presiding. 

2:00 Music, Chorus of 600 boys, Junior 
High Schools of Kansas City. 
Maree Murlin, Director. (Pupils 
in this chorus are from the classes 
of Kathleen Blanton, Maree Mur- 
lin, Richard Dabney and Milton 
Bennett.) 


F315 Address, When is a School Pro- 
gressive, Dr. F. E. Engleman, Prin- 
cipal, Whittier School, Kansas City. 


:-45 Address, Improving an Instruction 
al Procedure, Dr. Merle Prunty. 
Personnel Director. Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia. 


3:15 Address, The Economic Value of an 
Education, Charl Williams, Field 
Secretary of National Education 
Association, Washington. D. C. 


Ioy 





B. SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Ball Room, Hetel President, 
14th and Baltimore 


Third Vice-President, Cecil Jenkins, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
Andrew County, Presiding. 


2:00 Music, Chorus of 600 Junior High 
School Girls, Violet Clausen, Diree- 
tor. (Pupils in this chorus are 
from the elasses of the following 
teachers: Maree Murlin. Kathleen 
Blanton, Alice Gallup. Violet Clau- 
sen and Milton Bennett.) 


2:20 Address, Psychology of the Teens, 
Dr. F. B. Knight, Professor of Psy- 
chology and Edneation, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. 


3:00 Address, Can Societv Afford Its 
Teachers, Dr. Frank Debatin. Dean 
of University College. Washington 
University. St. Louis. 





COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Roof Garden, Aladdin Hotel, 
1213 Wyandotte. 


Dr. J. C. Miller, Dean of Faculty. 
Christian College and Chairman of 
Department of Colleges. Univer- 
sities and Junior Colleges. 
Presiding. 


2:00 Music, Westport High School A 
Cappella Chorus, Harling Spring. 
Director. 


2:15 Address, New Demands Uvon High- 
er Education, Dr. Edgar W. 
Knight, Professor of Edneation, 
Universitv of North Carolina. 
Chapel Hill. 

Diseussion. 
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2:55 Address, Can Consumers Stand the 
Truth, Dr. William Trufant Foster, 
Director of Pollak Foundation for 
Economie Research, Boston. 
Diseussion. 

3:35 Address, The Part that Colleges 
and Universites Are Playing in the 
Program of Adult Education, Dr. 


Eugene S. Briggs, Director of 
Adult Education in Missouri. 
Discussion. 





D. VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Edison Hall, Kansas City Power and 
Light Building, 13th and Baltimore. 
C. L. Wetzel, Assistant Professor of 
Industrial Edueation, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, President, Mis- 
souri Voeational Association, Con- 
venor. 
Guy E. James, State Supervisor, Vo- 
cational Agriculture, Jefferson City. 
Presiding. 

1:15 Appointment of Committee on Nom- 

inations. 

1:30 The Need of the Newer Subjects, 
Dr. Homer J. Smith, Professor of In- 
dustrial Edveation, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


2:15 Address, Recent Developments in 
Vocational Education and Their 
Implication, Dr. L. H. Dennis. Ex- 
ecutive Secretarv, American Voca- 
tional Association, Washington. 


D. C. 


3:00 Report of Committee on Nomina- 
tions and Election of Officers. 


3:10 Adjournment to Sub-division Meet- 
ings. 


3:30 Sub-division Meetings to be held in 
rooms as designated. at the Lath- 
rop Polytechnic Institute, 1226 
Centra! 

Acricultnre, Room 101, Chairman, 
M. R. Hoherecht. Teacher of Voca- 
tional Agricrlture, Tees Summit. 
Commerce , Room 208, Chairman, 
Inez Dahl, Teacher, Commercial 
Snbiects. Kansas City. 

Home Economics, Room 305, Chair- 
man, Alta Motter, Teacher, Voea- 
tional Home Economies. Kirksville. 


Industrial Arts, Room 304, Chair- 
man, N. B. Grinstead, Director of 
Industrial Education, Warrens- 
burg. 

Trades and Industries, Room 307, 
Chairman, F. W. Hebberger, Teach- 
er of Trade Subjects, St. Louis. 


5:30 Annual Dinner, Missouri Vocation- 
al Association, Lathrop Polytechnic 
Institute, 1226 Central. Open to 
all who are interested in Vocational 
Training. Price 75e. 

Three minute talks by: 

Mr. W. A. Cochel, Editor, Weekly 
Kansas City Star, Kansas City. 
Dr. L. H. Dennis, Executive Secre- 
tary, American Vocational Asso- 

ciation, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Joyce Hall, Hall Brothers Com 
pany, Kansas City. 

Mr. Leonard M. Hosman, Superin 
tendent of Schools, Cameron. 
Mr. C. W. Miller, State Director 
Vocational Education, Topeka, 

Kansas. 

Dr. Homer J. Smith, Professor, In- 
dustrial Edueation, University of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. I. B. Stutsman, Superintendent 
of Schools, St. Joseph. 





}. ADULT EDUCATION 


Doric Room, Hotel Baltimore, 
12th and Baltimore. 


Dr. Sherman Dickinson, Professor of 
Agricultural Education, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Presiding. 


Theme: Adult Education—A De- 
mand of the New Social Order 


4:30-5:30 P. M. 


Address, Adult Education—<A Social 
Measuring Stick, Dr. Frank Debatin, 
Dean of University College, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. 


Address, Adult Education as it is Now 
Functioning in Missouri, Dr. Eugene 
S. Briggs, State Director of Adult 
Education, Jefferson City. 
Discussion. 
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Departmental Programs, Friday p. m. 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 


Chairman, Lillian Weyl, Director of Art, 
Public Schools, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Gladys Goss, Head, Art De- 
partment Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Warrensburg. 

Secretary, Mrs. Mayme C. Hamilton, South- 
west Missouri State Teachers College, Spring- 
field. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 9, 12:30 P. M., 
Dining Room, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art. Price $1.00 per plate. Make reserva- 
tion in advance through Lillian Weyl, 205 
Studio Building, Kansas City. 

Friday, November 9, 2:15 P. M., Atkins Audi- 
torium, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art. 

Music, A Cappella Choir of Southwest High 
School, Kansas City, Ray Gafney, Directing. 

Teaching Art Appreciation, Rossiter Howard, 
Director, the Kansas City Art Institute. 

The Chinese Collection of the William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery of Art, Paul Gardner, Di- 
rector, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art. 

Gallery Visits. 

Business Meeting. 

(Note: Exhibition of selections of art work 
of the Kansas City Schools in classrooms A 
and B of the Gallery.) 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Acting Chairman, R. A. Kinnaird, Instruc- 
tor in Agriculture, State Teachers College, 
Maryville. 

Secretary, Guy E. James, State Supervisor, 
Vocational Agriculture, Jefferson City. 

Friday, November 9, 2:00 P. M., Lathrop 
Polytechnic Institute, Room 101, 1226 Central 
Street. 

Present Day Needs in Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Dr. L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, 
American Vocational Association, Washington, 


‘A Seasonal Sequence in the Arrangement of 
Subject Matter in General Agriculture. Elmer 
V. Thomas, Dept. of Agriculture Southwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Springfield, 
Mo. 

Business Meeting. 





DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS 


Chairman, R. G. Peoples, Prof. of Latin and 
Greek, Westminster College, Fulton. 


Vice-Chairman, Helen Keohane, Teacher, 


Paseo High School, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Virginia A. McClure, Teacher, 
Latin Department, East- High School, Kansas 
City. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 9, 1:00 P. M., 
Hotel Kansas Citian, 


llth and Baltimore. 


Price 75c per plate. Reservations should be 
made by letter to Virginia McClure, Secretary, 
East High School, Kansas City, or directly 
with the Hotel, not later than 10:00 A. M., 
Friday, November 9. 

Friday, November 9, 2:00 P. M., Hotel Kan- 
sas Citian, 11th and Baltimore. 

The Way I Like to Teach Latin, 
Buckeridge, High School, Joplin. 

Poets and Immortality, John F. Latimer, 
Drury College, Springfield. 

The Golden Mean, Dean A. J. Moon, William 
Jewell College, Liberty. 

Old Wine in New Bottles or Some Con- 
temporary British and American Authors and 
the Classics, Kenneth Rockwell, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. 

Business Meeting. 


Bess 





DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS 


Chairman, Ora E. Newsome, Teacher, Whit- 
tier School, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Anna E. Riddle, Primary 
Teacher, Sherwood School, St. Joseph. 

Secretary, Florence E. Cooper, Head As- 
sistant, Bryan Mullanphy School, St. Louis. 

Luncheon Meeting, Friday, November 9, 
12:15 P. M., Pompeiian Room, Hotel Baltimore, 
12th and Baltimore. Price per plate, $1.00. 

Program Theme: “The Modern Teacher.” 

Who is the Modern Teacher?—Char!] Wil- 
liams, Field Secretary, N. E. A., Washington, 
D. C. 


Music. 
Professionalism: 
ganizations. 
National, Mary C. Ralls, N. E. A. Regional 
Director, Classroom Teachers of the Mid- 
dle West, Kansas City. 
State, Mrs. Belva La Rue, Joplin. 
County, John W. Edie, Supt. De Kalb County 
Schools, Maysville. 
Local, Hattie Gordon, President Kansas City 
Teachers Club, Kansas City. 
Business Meeting. 
(Note: A welcome is extended to all Class- 
room Teachers—Be Sure to make reserva- 
tions.) 


Teachers Professional Or- 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL TRAIN- 
ING 


Chairman, Pauline Van Eman, Commercial 
Instructor, Gallatin High School, Gallatin. 

Vice-Chairman, Gordon Trotter, Instructor 
of Commercial Subjects, Webster Groves. 

Secretary, Mabel M. Cobb, Teacher, East 
High School, Kansas City. 
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Luncheon, Friday, November 9, 12:30 P. M., 
Hotel Muehlebach, 12th and Baltimore. Price 
per plate, 85c. 

Business Meeting. 

Friday, November 9, 2:00 P. M., Hotel 
Muehlebach, 12th and Baltimore. 

The Outlook in Commercial Education, Dr. 
Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Stenography Round Table—My Shorthand 
Program, Gertrude Beers, Teachers College 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Tips from a Typing Laboratory, Katherine 
O. Bracher, Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois. 

Bookkeeping and General Business Round 
Table—The Business Teacher in the Com- 
munity, Dr. Paul O. Selby, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville. 

Bookkeeping for the Future, Dennis West, 
Westport High School, Kansas City. 

Adjournment. 





DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


Chairman, O. E. Burke, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Union. 

Vice-Chairman, Lillian Allers, Former Coun- 
ty Superintendent of Schools, Ironton. 

Secretary. Perry J. Shook. County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Marshfield. 

Fridav. November 9, 2:00 P. M., Gymnasium, 
Junior College, 505 E. 11th. 

School Publicity, C. J. Burger, 
tendent of Schools, Washington. 

Building Right Attitudes in Ch'Idren, Maude 
McBroom, Principal, Experimental School, 
University of Iowa, Iowa Citv. 

Teaching Children How to Studv, Dr. C. E. 
Germane, School of Education, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 

An Arctic Safari (illustrated by three reels 
of films which include Snitzbergen and Arctic 
Life), Dr. Richard L. Sutton Jr. 

Business Meeting. 


Superin- 





DEPARTMENT OF DEANS OF WOMEN 


Chairman, Mrs. Samuel H. Ellison, Dean of 
Women, State Teachers College, Kirksville. 

Vice-Chairman. Sarah Dritt, Adviser of 
Girls, Clayton High School, St. Louis. 

Secretary. Saidee M. Stean, Principal, Senior 
High School, Columbia. 


Breakfast, Friday, November 9, 7:45 o’clock, 
Hotel Phillips, 12th and Baltimore, 60 cents 
per plate. Reservations should be made direct- 
ly with the hotel. 


Panel Discussion of Guidance Problems, 
Leader Dr. Florence E. Boehmer, President, 
Cottey Junior College, Nevada. 


Business Meeting. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Chairman, J. C. Bond, Principal, Henry C. 
Kumpf School, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Helen McMillan, Teaching Prin- 
cipal, Leeds School, Kansas City. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 9, 12:15 P. M., 
Congress Room, Hotel President. Price $1.00 
per plate. 

Friday, November 9, 1:45 P. M., Congress 
Room, Hotel President, 14th and Baltimore. 

Panel Discussions, Dr. Finis E. Engleman, 
Principal, Whittier School, Kansas City, 
Leader. 

Topic: Integration and the Activity Program. 

1. Is integration just “correlation” under 
a new guise or is it something more funda- 
mental ? 

2. If it is pupils experience that is in- 
tegrated what becomes of the traditional sub- 
ject matter? 

3. What standards of achievement should be 
expected in subject matter? 

4. To what extent should a set course of 
study obtain in a progressive program of edu- 
cation? 

5. Units of Work. 

a. How shall units of work be chosen and 
evaluated? 

b. Shall units be chosen in advance? 

ec. Can pupils choose worthwhile enter- 
prises? 

d. How do pupil capacities and previous 
experiences affect pupil choice? 

6. The Teachers Task in the Activity Pro- 
gram. 

a. What planning must she do? 
b. What check-ups shall she use? 
¢e. What becomes of the recitation? 


Members of the Panel: 

Clyde Evans, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. 

Roscoe V. Shores, Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Kansas City. 

Dean L. A. Eubank, Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville. 

P. G. Buckles, Principal, Kansas 
Teachers College Demonstration School. 

Mabel Trumbo, Principal, E. C. Meservey 
School, Kansas City. 

Dr. L. G. Townsend, Principal, 
School, Kansas City. 

Dr. C. A. Phillips, Director, Demonstration 
School, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Barbara Henderson, Director, Intermediate 
Grades, Kansas City. 

Dena Neeley, Third Grade Teacher, Sanford 
B. Ladd School, Kansas City. 

Business Meeting. 


City 


Garfield 
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JOINT MEETING DEPARTMENT OF ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS AND K'NDERGAR- 
TEN-PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


Department of Elementary Schools. 

Chairman, Alice M. Cusack, Director of 
Kindergarten-Primary, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Alice Carroll, 
Washington School, Cape Girardeau. 

Secretary, Dorothy Farthing, Supervisor of 
Grades V and VI, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia. 

Kindergarten-Primary Department. 

Chairman, Helen I. Blackburn, Sanford B. 
Ladd School, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Nelle V. Carter, State Teach- 
ers College, Cape Girardeau. 

Secretary, Miriam Waite, Flynn Park School, 
University City. 

Friday, November 9, 2:00 P. M., Convention 
Hall, 13th and Central. 

Music, Chorus of 1,000 voices chosen from 
the 4th grade classes of Kansas City, Mabelle 
Glenn, Director; Marybel'e Eubank, Accom- 
panist. 

The Homesick Lowlander, 
Song. 

Sweet Nightingale, English Folk Song. 

A Little Philosopher, Parker. 

The Orchestra, Lutkin. 

(Note: All teachers wishing to hear this 
chorus must be seated by two o’clock. The 
ushers will admit no one to the Hall during 
the singing of the Chorus. There will be no 
intermission between numbers.) 

Address, Dr. Henry L. Smith, President, Na- 
tional Education Association, Bloomington, In- 
diana. 

Address, Maude McBroom, Principal, Uni- 
versity Elementary School, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 

Business Meeting. 


Principal, 


Tyrolese Folk 





JOINT MEETINGS 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES 


Department of English. 

Chairman, Roy Ivan Johnson, Head of the 
Division of Skills & Techniques, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia. 

Vice-Chairman, Mary Doan Spalding, Prof. 
of English, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis. 

Secretary. Lidmila A. Nerud, Teaches, 
Roosevelt High Schcrol, St. Louis. 

Department of Libraries. 

Chairman, B. Lamar Johnson, T.ibrarian and 
Dean of Instruction, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia. 

Vice-Chairman, Maurine Fairweather, Lib- 
rarian, Westport High School, Karsas City. 

Secretary, Laura Margaret Mellette, Li- 
brarian, Smith-Cotton High School. Sedalia. 

Department of Libraries Luncheon, Friday, 
November 9, 12:15 P. M., Colonial Dames 


Room, President Hotel. Price 50c. Address, A’ 
Professor of Secondary Education Looks at 





COMMUNITY 


High School Libraries in Missouri, Dr. John 
Rufi, Prof. of Secondary Education, University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 

Friday, November 9, 2:00 P. M., Auditorium, 
Westport Junior High School, 3845 McGee. 

Teaching Poetry Through Choral Reading, 
Mary Agnes Swinney, Paseo High School, Kan- 
sas City. 

Demonstration by the Paseo High School 
Verse Speaking Choir. 

1. The Congo, Vachel Lindsay. 

2. The Bugle Song, Alfred Tennyson. 

3. The Music Makers, Arthur O’Shaugh- 

nessy. 
Cargoes, John Masefield. 
Combining verse, music, and dancing. 

The Functioning Library: Teacher-Library 
Cooperation for the Improvement of '‘nstruc- 
tion, William S. Gray, Universitv of Chicago. 

Business Meeting. 





DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 


Chairman, C. J. Payne, Prof. of Geography, 
State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau. 

Vice-Chairman, Glenn G. Bartle, Prof. of 
Geography, University of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas City. 


Secretary, C. J. Upchurch, Elementary 
School Principal, Eugene Field School, Flat 
River. 

Friday, November 9, 2:00 P. M., First 


Christian Church, 11th & Locust. 

Business Meeting. 

Some Problems of the Classroom Teacher of 
Grade Geography, Adah Lee Straszer, Teacher 
of Geography in the Schools of Kirkwood. 

Everyday Geography, Dr. Sidney E. Ek- 
blaw, Prof. of Geography, University of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas City. 

The Port of Prince Rupert, British Coumbia 
illustrated, Dr. John ©. Adams, Ass’t. Profes- 
sor of Geography, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 





DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Chairman, Llora MaGee, Head, Division of 
Home Economics, State Teachers College, 
Kirksville. 

Vice-Chairman, Mabel Cook, Teacher of 
Home Economics, Central High School-Junior 
Coliege, St. Joseph. 

Secretary, Bertha K. Whipple, Asst. Prof. of 
Home Economics, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 9, 12:15 o’clock, 
Business and Professional Women’s Club, 1008 
Walnut, Price 65c. 

Friday, November 9, 2:00 P. M., Roof Gar- 
den, Aladdin Hotel, 1213 Wyandotte. 

Todays Problems, discussion led by repre- 
sentatives of the University, the teachers col- 
leges, the public schools, the extension service, 

















—— - 


: —, _- 
the state department, social] service group and 
the home. 

Business Meeting. 

(Note: Student Club Meeting to be held at 
2:50. Room to be announced in the division 


meeting.) 


 - ° ee -ore 





DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Chairman, G. H. Hargitt, Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Arts, 5332 Vernon Ave., St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairman, W. Eugene Smith, Teacher 
of Industrial Arts, Franklin School, Cape 
Girardeau. 

Secretary, Robert Runge, Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Education, Springfield. 

Friday, November 9, 2:00 P. M., Lathrop 
Trade School, Central between 12th & 13th. 

Topic: A Panel Discussion—The Advisability 
of Using the General Type of Shop Setup as 
Opposed to the Single Unit Shop. 


1. Is it practical in a city program? _ 


2. Is it practical in 2 small community? 
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DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


Chairman, A. H. Roberts, Teacher, Centra] 
High School, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Frances Nowell, Teacher, 
Ninth Grade Algebra, Jefferson Junior High 
School, Columbia. 

Secretary-Treasurer, June Algeo, Teacher of 
Mathematics, High School, Lebanon. 


Friday, November 9, 2:00 P. M., Library, 
Junior College, 11th & Locust. 


Methods of Increasing the Drawing Power 
of Mathematics in the 


a. Junior High School, A. O. Fisher, Central 
Junior High School, Kansas City. 

b. Senior High School, Chas. S. Dixon, 
Manual Training High School, Kansas 
City. 

ce. Junior College, Troy M. Smith, Northeast 
Junior College, Kansas City. 

d. Senior College, Dr. J. H. Scarborough, 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg. 


Business Meeting. 


8. Are its offerings more in keeping with (Note: Each speaker is to be allowed eight 
mi 


the needs of the boy of today than that 
of the traditional Unit Shop? 


4. What should be the qualifications of the 
teacher of such a shop? 


5. What about using student personnel to 


nutes with two minutes more for questions.) 





YEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
Chairman, H. B. Almstedt, Chairman, Ger- 


assist in the operation of this type of Wmanic Languages, University of Missouri, Co- 


organization? 


6. Will the State University accept the work 
offered from such a shop for college en- 
trance credit? To what amount? 

Summary: (Note: In considering the Gen- 

eral Shop, the following types shall be kept 
in mind: General Wood Shop, General Metal 
Shop, Comprehensive General Shop, Laboratory 
of Industries.) 





Members of the Panel 


O. H. Day, Director of Vocational Education, 
Kansas City. 

Prof. Noel B. Grinstead, Director of In- 
dustrial Arts, State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg. 

Sam Hall, Clayton High School, Clayton. 

Doyle Kemper, Instructor of Industrial Arts, 
Springfield. 

Ben Leib, Prof. of Industrial Education, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville. 

C. L. Wetzel, Assoc. Prof. of Industrial Edu- 
cation, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Everett Wood, John Burroughs School, Clay- 
ton. 

Prof. Robert W. Selvidge, Prof., Industrial 
Education, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Address, Dr. Homer J. Smith, Professor of 
Industrial Education, Minnesota University. 

Business Meeting. 


lumbia. 
Vice-Chairmen: 
French Division, Gerardine Knotter, Teacher 
of French, Junior College, Kansas City. 
German Division, Ejsa Grueneberg, Assoc. 
Prof. of Modern Languages, Park Col- 
lege, Parkville. 
Spanish Division, Velma Shelley, Teacher of 
Spanish, Westport High School, Kansas 
City. 
Secretary, Elsa Nagel, Instructor in German, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 


Luncheon, Friday, November 9, 12:00 o’clock, 
Woman’s City Club, 1111 Grand Ave., Fifth 
Floor. Price per plate, $1.00. All members 
and their friends invited. For reservations 
write to Alma Betz, 300 W. 51st St. Terrace, 
Kansas City, or phone Valentine 2735. 


Friday, November 9, 2:00 P. M., Woman’s 
City Club, 1111 Grand Ave., Fifth Floor. 

The Intrinsic Values of the Study of Foreign 
Languages by High School Students, Dr. Theo. 
W. H. Irion, Dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Business Meeting. 

Report of the Secretary-Treasvurer. 
Report of the Committee on Recom- 
mendations, Prof. J. W. Heyd, Kirksville. 
Reports of Sectional Chairmen. 

New Business. 

Introduction of officers for 1934-35. 


PP fom 
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Free to Every 


Teacher 


SMEADS REGULAR 
BROWNSKIN 50c 
Music CARRIER 


To every teacher who presents this advertisement 
at our sheet music counter (1217 Walnut) during 
this convention we will give one of these splendid 
sheet music carriers, as long as our supply lasts. 


Everything In Sheet Music For Teacher 
“browse 





and Musician. Come in and 


around.” 
World Famous 


Band and Orchestra 
Instruments 


Come in and ask for com- 
plete Musical Instrument 
Catalog. Best—At Lowest 
Prices. 
































THE FINEST SMALL UPRIGHTS and GRANDS 
—From the Steinway to most moderate in price. 
Ask for our Special Proposition to Schools. 


The Two OFFICIAL 


CoUNTY 
CHORUS 


RECORDS 
No. 22621 and 22993 


We will mail these post- 
paid to any schocl in Mis- 
souri for $1.35. 


FULL LINE OF 
Victor Records—Publica- 
tions and Outfits. The new Victor Educational 
Catalog 25c. 5e extra for postage. 


RADIO LEADING MAKES—Special 











Attractive School Offer. 
Portable 
Phonographs JENKINS 
R 
and ‘MOSIC CcoO- 
BRUNSWICK 




















1217 Walnut, K. C., Mo. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


Chairman, Sarah K. White, Supervisor of 
Music, Public Schools, St. Joseph. 

Vice-Chairman, Paul R. Utt, Director of 
Music, State Teachers College, Warrensburg. 

Secretary, Marybelle Eubank, Asst. Suner- 
visor of Music, Public Schools, Kansas City. 

Friday, November 9, 2:00 P. M., Ball Room, 
Muehlebach Hotel, 12th and Baltimore. 

(Note: As many will want to hear the large 
chorus under the direction of Miss Glenn 
Friday afternoon in Convention Hall, the De- 
partment of Music will not convene until im- 
mediately after the chorus has sung.) 

The Southwestern Conference, R. R. Robert- 
son, Springfield. 

The Growth of Missouri’s State Wide Music 
Program, Virginia Meierhoffer, State Super- 
visor of Music, Jefferson Citv 

Rural Music Conditions in the Southwest 
District of the State, Mabel Murphy, Rural 
Supervisor, Teachers College, Springfield. 

The View Point of the County Superin- 
tendent Concerning the Music Program, Mrs. 
Rubye H. Thompson, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Charleston. 

The A Cappella Chorus, Its Organization 
and Development, James Velie, Director of 
Music, State Teachers College, Maryville. 

Music, The A Cappella Chorus, State Teach- 
ers College, Maryville. 

The Boy Voice Through Adolescence, Mabelle 
Glenn, Director of Music, Kansas City. 

(Note: Miss Glenn will use for her demon- 
stration a Junior High School Boys’ Chorus 
from Central Junior High School. At the close 
of the demonstration this group will sing two 
numbers.) 

Business Meeting. 





DEPARTMENT OF PARENT-TEACHER AS- 
SOCIATIONS 


Chairman, Mrs. A. Whitten Hudnall, Direc- 
tor, Department of Education, 1937 E. 71st 
Terrace, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. R. R. Redfield, Past 
Council Pres. & Class Leader, Chrisman High 
School, Independence. 

Secretary, Mrs. O. H. Brueggeman, State 
Publicity Chairman, Lexington. 

Friday, November 9, 2:00 P. M., Auditorium, 
Board of Education, 9th & Locust. 

Address, Mrs. Warren L. Mabrey, Cape 
Girardeau, President, Missouri Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

Address, Charl Williams, Director of Educa- 
tion, National Congress of Parents and 
‘leachers. 

Home Study—and discussion, Elizabeth Wil- 
son, Director of High School Counseling, Kan- 
sas City. 

Department of Organization and Extension, 
Mrs. Frank Wheeler, Springfield. 

Business Meeting. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Chairman, H. O. Hartley, Supervisor of 
Physical Education, Springfield. 

Vice-Chairman, Louise Martin, Director, 
Physical Education for Women, State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg. 

Secretary, Henry E. Detherage, State Super- 
visor of Physical and Health Education, State 
Department of Education, Jefferson City. 

Friday, November 9, 2:00 P. M., Reception 
Room, Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th & Baltimore. 

1:30 Physical and Health Education and the 
New Psychology, Louis E. Hutto, Supervisor 
of Physical Education, Des Moines, Iowa. 

2:20 Panel Discussions, What Large Pur- 
poses Should Physical Education Serve in ad- 
dition to Developing Physical Fitness Through 
Physical Activities? Leader, Helen Manley, 


Director of Physical Education, University 
City. 
Mary R. McKee, Director Education for 


Women, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Muriel Lomax, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, St. Joseph. 

Alfred O. Anderson, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Kansas City. 

Louis E. Hutto, Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Benton Summers, Superintendent of Schools, 
Urich. 

Earl Davis, Director of Physical Education 
and Intramurals, Jarrett Junior High 
School, Springfield. 

8:15 Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

4:00 Swimming Demonstration at the Kansas 

City Athletic Club. 





DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Chairman, L. B. Hawthorne, Superintendent 
of Schools, Mexico. 

Vice-Chairman, Willard Goslin, 
tendent of Schools, Webster Groves. 

Secretary, L. E. Ziegler, Superintendent 
of Schools, Boonville. 

Friday, November 9, 2:15 P. M., South Roof, 
Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th & Baltimore. 

Topic for Discussion “Our State Department 
of Education.” 

Reorganization of the State Department of 
Education, W. E. Goslin, Superintendent of 
Schools, Webster Groves. (Time 20 minutes) 

Functions of the State Board of Education— 
Its Field of Action, Dr. Frank Wright, Dean, 
School of Education, Washington University, 
St. Louis. (Time 20 minutes) 

The Legislative Function of the State Board 
of Education as Applied to Local Boards of 
Education—School Policies, H. P. Study, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Springfield. (Time 15 
minutes) 

The Professional Opportunities of the School 
Superintendency under this Plan of Organiza- 
tion, M. L. Coleman, Superintendent of Schools, 
Monett. (Time 15 minutes) 


Superin- 
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General Discussion—Limited to 5 Minutes 
Each. 

Criticism of the speeches, suggestions, etc. 

W. M. Westbrook, Superintendent of 
Schools, Marshall. 

L. E. Ziegler, Superintendent of Schools, 
Poonville. 

W. H. Lemmel, Superintendent of Schools, 
i ‘at River. 

E. B. Street, Superintendent of Schools, 
ndependence. 
Election of Officers—Reports. 





DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 


Chairman, James E. Wildish, Department 
of Chemistry, Junior College of Kansas City, 
Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Willis J. Bray, Prof. of 
Chemistry, State Teachers College, Kirksville. 

Secretary, W. R. Teeters, Supervisor of 
Science, Board of Education Building, St. 
Louis. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 9, 12:30 P. M., 
Grill, Hotel Muehlebach, 12th and Baltimore. 
Price $1:00 per plate. Send reservations to 
James R. Cowan, Junior College of Kansas 
City, Kansas City. 

Friday, November 9, 2:00 P. M., Cafe, Hotel 
Muehlebach, 12th and Baltimore. 

The Development of American Photography, 
Dr. Robert Taft, Associate Professor of Chem- 
istry, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

The Romance of Drugs, Dr. J. C. Rice, De- 
partment of Chemistry, Junior College of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas City. 


Business Meeting. 





DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Chairman, Jas. H. Hanthorn, Principal, Wil- 
liam Chrisman High School, Independence. 

Vice-Chairman, E. S. Lehmann, Principal, 
High School, Kirkwood. 

Secretary, H. V. Mason, Principal, Senior 
High School, Hannibal. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 9, 12:15 P. M., 
Elizabethan Room, Baltimore Hotel, 12th and 
Baltimore. Price per plate, 90c. Music, led by 
Dale Pigg. 

The Teaching of English in High School, 
Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas 
City. 

Some Beliefs in Guidance, Dr. Homer J. 
Smith, Department of Education, University of 
Minnesota. 

Organization of a Guidance Program in a 
Secondary School, Nell Hart Stirling, High 
School, Warrensburg. 

The Basis of Guidance, Dr. C. E. Germane, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Business Meeting. 


(Continued on page 314) 
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Missouri State Teachers Association 
Group Life Insurance 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF PERSONS INTERESTED, AN EXPLANATION OF THIS INSUR- 
ANCE IS GIVEN BELOW. 


a 


2. 


3. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Each member of the Missouri State Teachers Association who is not past the aze of sixty years 
may apply for insurance in the amount of $1,000, $2,000, $3,000, $4,000 or $5,000. 


Each new applicant for insurance is required to show evidence of insurability by completing an ap- 
plication like the one attached. The insuring company reserves the right to demand further eyvi- 
dence of insurability without expense to the applicant, and to decline any unfavorable risk. The 
applicant will be required to submit to a med.cal examination under the following conditions: 


(a) If the age nearest birthday is over 45, or 

(b) If the amount of insurance is greater than $3,000, or 

(c) If called for by the Company. 
For a medical examination blank and information about approved examiners, write to E. M. Carter, 
Secy., Columbia, Mo. 


The premium rates are shown below. The extra dollar goes to the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation to cover the cost of handling the insurance. , 


The first premium 






































Each premium is payable in advance. 
must accompany the application. If the insurance is not 
granted, the premium will be returned. mien LIFE 
The schedule of rates is guaranteed for five years from -E PREMIUMS 
June 1, 1932, Thereafter, the rates will be determined by | Attainea| Insurance | Attained | eet 
experience with the group. The premium paid by any in- ped pore | hae ms yor 
dividual increases from year to year. 16 $ 4.97 39 
Change of occupation or place of residence does not invali- ba 5.07 40 7.3 
date the insurance. 19 S26) 42 iy 
The insurance affords protection in case of death from any 20 5.37 43 8.49 
cause. The full amount of insurance carried is payable, in =. re pe 8.99 
the event of total and permanent disability before age sixty, 23 5.64 46 Rigs 
to any member who joined the group before June 1, 1932, 24 5.71 47 10.80 
renewing on or before July 1, 1932, and to any other member = 5.77 48 11.54 
joining before reaching the age of 55. 27 sas | $0 13.38 
Changes of beneficiary may be made as often as necessary = i 9 

- a . 52 15.38 
without additional charge. 30 5.93 53 16.59 
The insurance carried may be converted, in whole or in part, = rr os og 
without further evidence of insurability, into any form of 33 6.06 56 20.97 
ordinary-life, limited-pay ment, or endowment insurance writ- pe 6.15 57 22.70 
ten by the insuring company. 36 642 3 ys 
The Missouri State Teachers Association holds the master = = 60 28.89 
policy. Individual certificates will be issued to all persons ie - 
insured. column of the table is ar one Jie 
The insuring company is the North American Life Insurance > ge: ig bon p= An wg Pre —e 
Company of Chicago, which was given an (A) EXCELLENT Premiums rates at older ages will be 
rating in the 1934 edition of Dunne’s Insurance Report. furnished on request. 

To determine full premium, multiply the 

All applications and premiums should be sent to E. M. | Piemium quoted above by the number of 
Carter, Secretary, Missouri State Teachers Association, gs ll aa for and add $1.00 carry 





Columbia, Missouri. 
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MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER’S APPLICATION FOR GROUP INSURANCE 


IN NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
































== 
l, A. Luur tui namer bb. Kesiucnueelr 
(Geeta EF. Tk SG ianttieinioctinn 
—~€, Business Adaress! 
| a 
Db. Schvol or empivyer! | SR Pe State MISSOURI 
‘i BR ya ne 06 Ginnenanine Direction from 
E. fo what pust vmice address are Communications to be sent: 
Meno Pest Giles ap Teiceccccnsdeeondnensnsecneniin 
F hiow lung have you lived at present \, fi’reviuus residence ald bDusiless au- mam. «s«re you 1. Kace: | Je Sex! 
address? dresses, if changed during last two Married! 
years? | 
2. A. Where were you burn: Bb. Waen Month Vay Year & (Ager CNearest , vu. Exact neiguty &. GrXact Wegut 
were | Birthday) 
you | 
born? i : 
(State or Country) ft. ir. Ths. 
A. resent occupation? C. State your exact auues in tuil, anu give iength o1 time you 
have been engaged in present occupation, 
B. Other occupations, if any? 
3. Sum to be imsured? 3. A. To whom is this msurance te be paevaile at your death:| B. Reiationsmip: | C. Resiaence? 


(Print Full Name—Designation is Revocafhie) 


























What amount have you paid in con-| 7, State nere any special request as to; 3. CORRECTIONS AND AMEND.- 
nection with this application? date, etc. MENTS (For Home Office use only), 
2 No If Answer is “Yes” State Full Particulars 
A. Is there any impairment now existing in your health or — Below. 
physical condition? If so, give full particulars, A 
B. Have you ever had any chronic disease, or any illness o1 
abnormal condition lasting more than one month? If so, B 
give tull particulars, . 
C. Have you consulted a physician at any time within the last 
five years? If so, give name and address of each physicia: Cc. 
consulted and full particulars as to illness or accident 
and result. 
D. Have you within the past two years lived or been associated D. 
with anyone having tuberculosis? If so, give full partic 
ulars. 
E. Have there been any deaths in your immediate family E. 
from tuberculosis or insanity? If so, give full particulars. 
F, Have you ever made application or been examined for in- F. 
surance in any company or society without obtaining the 
insurance as applied fir? Tf sn. give full norties'!ars, 
: lu. A. it married, maiden name in tull,;b. Have you ever tes )C, Are you now pregnant? If so, 
To be answered had any disease of or No how far advanced? 
if applicant is the breast, uterus 
a we or ovaries? (If so, 
man. give particulars 
above.) 





1 hereby certily that all the statements and answers abuve are complete and true and may be relied upon by the Company 
as the basis for the insurance herein applied for. 

I agree that in case of apparent errors or omissions the Company shall have authority to amend this application by 
endorsement in the space above entitled “Corrections and Amendments”; and that my acceptance of any certificate issued 
hereon accompanied by a copy of this application so amended shall constitute a ratification by me of any and all such 
endorsements and amendments. 


Witness Annlicont 





We hereby certuuty that the Applicant uamed avove 1s a member o1 this Associatiun and eligible to apply tor group insur 


ance under the Master Policy held by the Association. 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 


eS a a a 
Ys > application is by one over age 45 or for $3,000 or more the applicant should send for Medical Examination Re- 
port blan 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


Chairman, J. C. Aldrich, Teacher of History, 
Webster Groves High School, Webster Groves. 

Vice-Chairman, Isabel V. Shepard, Head, 
History Department, Senior High School, 
Springfield. 

Secretary, Anna M. Thompson, Teacher, 
Northeast Senior High School, Kansas City. 

Luncheon, Thursday, November 8, Francis 
I Room, Hotel Baltimore, 12th and Baltimore, 
12:00 o’clock sharp. Price per plate, $1.00. 
Soprano Solo, Mrs. Walter Maloney. Ad- 
dresses, Realities and Civics, J. Robertson 
Claggett, Kansas City; What Citizenship 
Means, Rev. Raymond Corrigan, S. J., St. Louis 
University, Can We Mold Citizens, Howard 
Cummings, Clayton. Reservations for the 
luncheon should be made through Ora Eckles, 
4127 Locust, Kansas City. 

Friday, November 9, 2:15 P. M., Francis | 
Room, Hotel Baltimore, 12th and Baltimore. 

Social Studies Conference 

The Implications of the Report of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies, Dr. A. C. Krey, 
Prot. of History, University of Minnesota, 
Director of the Investigation of the Social 
Studies in the Schools, American Historical 
Association. 

General Discussion of the Report of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies, with the follow- 
ing especially invited: 

Geo. Blackwell, Teacher of Social Studies, 

St. Joseph. 

Rev. Raymond Corrigan, S. J., St. Louis 
University. 

Howard Cummings, 
Studies, Clayton. 

Dr Elmer Ellis, Prof. of History, University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 

W. Francis English, Principal, Carrollton. 

Dr. C. H. McClure, Prof. of History, Kirks- 
ville. 

Dr. S. P. McCutchen, Teacher of History, 
John Burroughs School, St. Louis. 

Prof. O. Myking Mehus, Prof. of Sociology, 
Maryville. 

Robert R. Russell, Teacher of Social Studies, 
University City. 

J. R. Scarborough, Director of High School 
Supervision, State Dept. of kducation, 
Jetrerson City. 

Dean Lloyd M. Short, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Missour' Columbia. 

Geo. Vossbrink, Teacher of Social Studies, 
Maplewood. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 


Teacher of Social 





DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL CLASSES 

Chairman, Mary J. Burke, Principal, Jackson 
Opportunity School, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Myrtle E. Muller, Principal, 
Longtellow Opportunity School, St. Joseph. 

Secretary, Nelle M. Thompson, Principal, 
Junior Vocational School, Kansas City. 

Friday, November 9, 2:00 P. M., Edison Hall, 
Kansas City Power & Light Bldg., 13th and 
Baltimore. 
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Three Songs: 

Morning Coming Early—R. J. Delano 
School for Crippled Children 

Old Refrain 

Old Irish Air 

A Glance at Junior Vocational School (Mo- 
tion Pictures)—Junior Vocational School 
Chorus, Foster Opportunity School. 

Steal Away to Jesus 
Swing Low Sweet Chariot 
Oh! Wasn’t That a Wide River 
Folk Dances, Foster Opportunity School. 
Norwegian Mountain March 
The Crested Hen 

Some Physical Difficulties Encountered by 
Handicapped Children, Dr. J. A. Myers, Pro- 
fessor of Preventive Medicine, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Discussion, Leader, Lexie Strachan, Director 
of Psychological Clinic, Board of Education, 
Kansas City. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Adjournment, 





DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Chairman, Edna Gales, Teacher of Speech, 
West Junior High School, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, W. Wiksell, Instructor in 
Speech, Stephens College, Columbia. 

Secretary, Earl H. Neller, Teacher, Cleve- 
land High School, St. Louis. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 9, 12:30 P. M., 
Room 225, Hotel President, 14th and Balti- 
more; 8dc per plate. For reservations write 
Virginia Ropertson, 45 East 55th St. Terrace, 
Kansas City. 

Friday, November 9, 2:00 P. M., Room 225, 
President Hotel, 14th and Baltimore. 

Co-ordinating Speech with Other Depart- 
ments, Marjorie E. Patterson, Westport Junior 
High School, Kansas City. 

Speech with Deaf Students, Ethelwyn Ham- 
mond, Central High School, Kansas City. 

‘ithe Spoken Cnorus (iaik and Demonstra- 
tion), Cecue Burton, East High School, Kansas 
City. 

‘:he Play in High School and College, George 
Phelps, Conservatory of Music, Kansas City. 

Radio broadcasting, C. L. Menser in charge 
of Production of National Broadcasting Com- 
pany Frogram in the Middie West. 

business Meeting. 





DEPARTMENT OF TEACHERS OF EDUCA- 
TION 


Chairman, Dr. J. B. Sullivan, Head, Depart- 
ment of kducation, Wiliam Jewell College, 
Liberty. 

Vice-Chairman, Don Matthews, 
tendent of Schools, Sullivan. 

Secretary, Katherine Stamper, Department 
of kducation, Junior College, Moberly. 

Friday, November 9, 2:v0 P. M., Common- 
wealth Hotel, 1216 Broadway. 

Music, Laneita and Loretta Long, Liberty 
High School and Kansas City. 


Superin- 
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A Proper Balance Between Professional 
Courses and Academic Courses in the Educa- 
tion of Teachers, Mary Rebecca Harrison, 
Head, Department of Education, Park College, 
Parkville. 

Selecting Prospective Teachers, Dr. R. L. 
Garnett, Director Certification, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Jefferson City. 

Music, Laneita and Loretta Long. 

Questions and Discussion by members of 
group. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITIES, COL- 
LEGES AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Chairman, J. C. Miller, Dean of Faculty, 
Christian College, Columbia. 

Vice-Chairman, Uel W. Lamkin, President, 
State Teachers College, Maryville. 

Secretary, H. G. Harmon, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Culver Stockton College, Canton. 

This Department will meet as the Division 
of Colleges and Universities at the Aladdin 
Hotel Roof Garden, on Thursday afternoon, 
November 8. 

All those interested in College teaching or 
administration are urged to attend the Thurs- 
day afternoon meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL EDUCATION 

Chairman, A. E. Martin, Principal, McCoy 
School, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, C. E. Stephens, Principal, 
Elias Michael School, St. Louis. 

Secretary, Rupert Peters, Director, Dept. 
Visual Instruction, 203 Studio Building, Kansas 
City. 

Friday, November 9, 2:00 P. M., Room 38, 
Junior College, llth & Locust. 

The Use of the Projector in the Making of 
Outline Maps for Extended Use in the Class- 
— Lucile Harper, Switzer School, Kansas 

ity. 

‘the Uses and Interpretation of Maps, 
Doro.hy Peters, Bristol School, Kansas City. 
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How Field Trips and Excursions May Become 
a Part of Teaching Procedures and Activities, 
Hazel Johnson, Ashland School, Kansas City; 
— J. Clarke, Border Star School, Kansas 

ity. 

The Uses and Demonstration of Pupil Made 
Slides, Grace Reed, McCoy School, Kansas City. 

The Demonstration, Construction and Costs 
of the Home Made Lantern, O. H. Day, Prin- 
-_ Lathrop Polytechnic Institute, Kansas 

ity. 

The Uses of Pictures in Teaching Procedures, 
Lenore B. Perry, Woodland School, Kansas 
City. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION 

Chairman, C. L. Wetzel, Assistant Professor 
Industrial Education, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 

Vice-Chairmen: 

Agriculture, M. R. Hoberecht, High School, 
Lees Summit. 

Commerce, H. H. George, Hadley Voca- 
tional School, St. Louis. 

Home Economics, Alta Motter, High 
School, Kirksville. 

Industrial Arts, N. B. Grinstead, State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg. 

Trades and Industries, F. W. Hebberger, 
Hadley Vocational School, St. Louis. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Verne L. Pickens, 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Kansas City. 

‘thursday, November 8, 1:15 P. M., Edison 
Hall, Kansas City Power and Light Building, 
13th and Baltimore. 

The Department of Vocational Education 
will meet at Edison Hall on Thursday after- 
noon, November 8, as the Division of Voca- 
tional Training. That meeting will take the 
place of the usual meeting of the Department. 

Annual Dinner will be held Thursday even- 
ing at the Lathrop Polytechnic Institute, 13th 
anu Central. 








Special Program Announcements 


KANSAS CITY SCHOOLS ARRANGE FOR 
VISITING DAYS 
WEDNESDAY NOV. 7 


Demonstration and Observation Program for Visiting Teachers 


Last year Kansas City Teachers College and 
the Woodland Demonstration School were au- 
thorized by the Kansas City Board of Educa- 
tion to be in session on Saturday instead 
of Monday in order that the teachers of the 
city mignt have the opportunity to attend 
demonstrations and do general observing. The 
plan was enthusiastically received by teachers, 
principals, and supervisors, and the total at- 
tendance exceeded seven thousand for the 


twenty demonstration Saturdays. The plan is 
being continued this year. 

In order that teachers and administrators at- 
tending the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion in Kansas City may have the opportunity 
to see the plan in operation, a program on 
exactiy the same plan as the Saturday program 
is being organized for Wednesday, November 
7. The program will include a number of 
scheduled demonstrations from kindergarten 
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through seventh grade during the forenoon, 
general observing in various grades forenoon 
and afternoon a speech clinic, and some very 
interesting exhibits including an excellent ex- 
hibit of nature materials and activities. Any 
one desiring to attend a demonstration is re- 
quested to be present at the hour scheduled. 
General observing may be done at any hour. 

‘keacners Coliege and Woodland School are 
at 8th St. and Woodland Avenue and may pe 
reached from down town in ten minutes either 
by the Northeast car on Grand Avenue, or 
the independence Avenue car on Walnut St., 
or at the Union Station. 


Demonstration Schedule 
Kgn.—Work Period——-Conference, 9:00, Rm. 300 
Nelle Storms, ‘leacher 
Ardeile Farsil, ‘Leacher 
Jessie Mcrvay, Coliege instructor 


1B—Reading—Conference, 9:00, Rm. 201 
Frances Carey, Teacher 
Alice Cusack, Supervisor 
1A—Reading—Conference, 10:45, Aud. 
Nina Meintosh, Teacher 
Alice Cusack, Supervisor 
2A—Enjoying Poetry—Conference, 9:00, Rm. 
104 
Mary Leonard, Teacher 
Lucy W. Clouser, Coilege Instructor 
3B—Creative English ‘Through Interest in 
Pioneer Lite in Kansas Cicy—Conference, 
10:50, Rm. 301 
Frisciia Kogan, Teacher 
Maigaret bk. McCaul, College Instructor 
4B—Remewal Reading ‘through an Activity 
on Exploration—Conference, 9:15, Rm. 100 
Hilared U. Honan, ‘Leacher 
barbara Henuerson, Supervisor 
5B—The Cause of Winds—Conference, 9:15, 
Rm. 302 
Kathryn Corbin, Teacher 
A. &. Shirling, College Instructor 
6A—The Use of Charts to Motivate Sixth 
Grade History—Conference, 10:30, Library 
Lenore leery, ‘leacher 
kupert E, Peters, Supervisor 
7A—Science Experiment in an Activity on 
Electricity—Conference, 10:30, Rm. 100 
Bess Vahl, Teacher 
John H. Ploesser, College Instructor 
Open Air—Group Work in Arithmetic Growing 
Out of an Activity on Ship Building— 
Conference, 9:15, Rm. 303 
Helen Marie Owens, Teacher 
Julia Mae Ward, College Instructor 
Speech Clinic—An open session demonstrating 
remedial work in speech correction—10:30, 
Rm, 302 
Louise Abney, Difector 


General Observation 


In addition to the demonstrations scheduled 
above, the following rooms will be open to 
general observation: 
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Grade Teacher Room 
2B Wilma J. Robinson 205 
8A Lucie Thomson 210 
4A Dorothy Glass 213 
5A Bee O’Hearn 317 
7B Nellie Noland 310 
*Open Air-Rachel Davies 311 


*Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 


Illustrative Material in Nature Study 


About twenty teachers will contribute il- 
lustrative material as used in their classrooms 
in the development of some unit of work cen- 
tered about 2 nature activity. The exhibit will 
be displayed in the corridors. 


Book and Poster Exhibit 


An exhibit of books, posters and other ma- 
terial, arranged by Miss Stella Pierson, 
Librarian, and used in connection with units 
of interest being carried out in the Wood- 
land Demonstration School, will be shown in 
the reading room of the Teachers College 
Library. A few of these units are: Vocations, 
Transportation, Architecture, and Community 
Interests. There will also be an exhibit of 
original book reports collected by Miss Helen 
Gruneau of Greenwood School. 


City Schools in Session Wednesday. 


Finally, the public schools of Kansas City, 
Missouri, will be in session on Wednesday, 
November 7. Teachers are cordially invited to 
visit any of these schools. Schools will not be 
in session on Thursday and Friday. 


Additional Information 


Additiona] information regarding the dem- 
onstration program may be obtained by writing 
Mr. P. G. Buckles, Principal of Woodland 
Demonstration School, or Mr. Geo. W. Diemer, 
President of Teachers College. 


Industrial Education Exhibit 
Thursday, November 8 11:30 to 1:30 and 4:30 
to 6:00 
Friday, November 9 11:30 to 1:30 

The Industrial Education Department will 
hold an exhibit and demonstration at Lathrop 
Polytechnic Institute for the benefit of visit- 
ing superintendents, principals, and teachers. 

The Lathrop Polytechnic Institute will have 
its shops in operation and will give numerous 
demonstrations of teaching devices used in 
trade training. The Jane Hayes Gates In- 
stitute will have an interesting exhibit of the 
work done by the girls in the various branches 
of trade training offered. 

In addition the home making and industrial 
arts departments will display work done in the 
elementary, junior and senior high schools. 
Teaching devices such as, progress charts, grad- 
ing charts, job plans, and analysis charts will 
be on display. Two interesting features will 
be a modern home workshop in operation and 
a demonstration of leisure time activities for 
girls. 
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CONCERT 


by 
KANSAS CITY PHTLHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 
Karl Krueger, Conductor 
Friday Evening, November 9 
at 8:30 p. m. 


PROGRAM 
eee Overture, “Der Freischutz” 
Beethoven ------ Symphony No. 5 in C-Minor 

- 7 7 7 
IEE biticiinadcncsnninnninies The Moldau 
IE ter ciicincre nema The Swan of Tuonela 
Mendelssohn ----Overture, Nocturne, Scherzo, 

“Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
NG awit ccccwcen Russian Sailor’s Dance 


The concert on Friday evening by the Kansas 
City Philharmonic Orchestra is complimentary 
to the teachers from the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce. 

HOW TO OBTAIN TICKETS 

All day Thursday and Friday the Chamber 
of Commerce will have representatives in the 
lobby at Convention Hall. These representa- 
tives will issue tickets to the concert on pre- 
sentation of Membership Receipts. Teachers 
will be required to fill out for the Chamber 
of Commerce, cards giving names, addresses, 
schools, ete. 

TIME OF CONCERT 

The concert will begin at 8:30 P. M. sharp. 

Teachers must be in their seats by 8:25 P. 
M. as the doors will be closed at 8:30 and will 
not be reopened until the end of the first half 
of the program. Teachers are kindly requested 
to refrain from any conversation or whisper- 
ing during the concert. 

ALL STATE ORCHESTRA PROGRAM 

Harold King, Conductor 
Symphony in G Minor --------- W. A. Mozart 
Allegro molto 

March from the Symphonie Leonore---J. Raff 
PR, 8 Ee Ketelby 
In a Chinese Temple-Garden---------- Ketelby 
1. The first rehearsal will take place in Kansas 
City Junior College, 11th and Locust, at 
9:00 sharp. The second rehearsal will take 
place in Convention Hall on the stage at 
12:30 to 1:30 P. M. The concert will be at 
4:30 the same day. Every member must be 
present for both rehearsals and be in their 
chairs at the time stated. 
Bring your parts with you in the folder and 
check them in at the close of the last re- 
hearsal. They are charged to your name. 
3. Bring your own music rack. Double bass 
players are requested to bring their own 
bows, and Tympani players, their sticks. 
The orchestra will play in low pitch-A 440. 
Wear your tag as it will be your card of 
admission. 
6. The stage will be in charge of C. P. Kinsey. 

Instruments may be left there in his care 

between the 12:30 rehearsal and concert. 


bo 
by 
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7. The orchestra will not appear in formal 
attire. 

8. The Robert E. Lee Hotel, 13th and Wyan- 
dotte Sts., quote a price of $1.50 for each 
individual where two occupy a room. Also 
$5.00 per room where four occupy said 
room. If you wish rooms send in your 
name by Nov. ist to Mr. F. W. Logan, 
Manager. 

Cc. P. Kinsey. 





INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT 


Industrial Education Exhibit, Thursday, No- 
vember 8, 11:30 to 1:30 and 4:39 to 6:00; Fri- 
dav. November 9, 11:30 to 1:30. 

The Industrial Education Denartment will 
hold an exhibit and demonstration at Lathrop 
Polytechnic Institute for the benefit of visiting 
surerintendents, nrincinals, and teachers. 

The Lathrop Polytechnic Institute will have 
its shops in operation and will give numerous 
demonstrations of teaching devices used in 
trade training. The Jane Hayes Gates Institute 
will have an interesting exhibit of the work 
done by the girls in the various branches of 
trade training offered. 

In addition the home making and industrial 
arts departments will display work done in the 
elementary, junior and senior high schools. 
Teaching devices such as, progress charts, 
grading charts, job plans, and analysis charts 
will be on display. Two interesting features 
will be a modern home workshop in operation 
and a demonstration of leisure time activities 
for girls. 

Visiting Teachers invited to observe work 
of Kansas City Schools. Ordinarily the Kansas 
City Teachers College and the Woodland 
Demonstration School are in session on Satur- 
day instead of Monday in order that the 
teachers of the city may have the opportunity 
to attend demonstrations and do general ob- 
serving. This plan has proved so popular with 
the Kansas City Teachers that in order to 
give teachers and administrators attending the 
Missouri State Teachers Association an op- 
portunity to see the plan in operation, a pro- 
gram of exactly the same plan as the Satur- 
day program will be given on Wednesday, 
November 7. This program will include a 
number of scheduled demonstrations from the 
Kindergarten through the 7th Grade during 
the forenoon, general observing in various 
grades before noon and after noon, a special 
clinic and some very interesting exhibits in- 
cluding an excellent exhibit of nature ma- 
terials and activities. Any one desiring to at- 
tend a particular demonstration should com- 
municate with either P. G. Buckles, Principal 
of the Woodland Demonstration School, or Geo. 
W. Diemer, President of the Teachers Co!lege. 

Also, the public schools of Kansas City will 
be in session on Wednesday, November 7, and 
teachers are cordially invited to visit any of 
these schools. Schoos will not be in session on 
Thursday and Friday. 
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A Display of Classroom Art Work by pupils 
of the Kansas City Schools will be in place in 
the Arcade of Convention Hall during the Con- 
vention. 

The Kansas City Teachers Club will give a 
Musical Tea to the visiting delegates on Fri- 
day, November 9, from 3 to 6 P. M., in the 
Doric Room of the Hotel Baltimore, to meet 
Charl Williams, Field Secretary of the N. E. 
A., Pauline Humphreys, President of the M. 
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S. T. A. and Hattie H. Gordon, President of 
the Kansas City Teachers Club. 

Teachers of Home Economics, visiting the 
State Teachers Association at Kansas City, 
November 8, 9, and 10, will find an interesting 
exhibit of the Kansas City Homemaking De- 
partment in connection with the Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Educational Departments at 


the Lathrop Trades School. 





Luncheon, Dinner & Breakfast Meetings 


All Teachers College Faculty Breakfast, Fri- 
day November 9, 7:30 A. M., Hotel Kansas 
Citian. Price per plate, 60c. Reservations 
should be made by November 7th, and should 
be addressed to G. W. Diemer, Teachers Col- 
lege of Kansas City, 1840 East 8th St. 

Alpha Sigma Alpha Sorority Alumnae Tea, 
Friday, November 9, 4:00 to 6:00 P. M., Room 
E., Fifth Floor, Hotel Kansas Citian. Price 35c. 

Department of Art Education Luncheon, 
Friday, November 9, 12:30 P. M., Dining Room, 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art. Price 
$1.00 per plate. Make reservations in advance 
through Lillian Weyl, Board of Education, 
Kansas City, or Mrs. Mayme Hamilton, Teach- 
ers College, Springfield. 

Central Missouri State Teachers College 
Luncheon, Friday, November 9, 12:15 P. M., 
Roof Garden Terrace, Hotel Kansas Citian 
(K. C. A. C.), 11th and Baltimore. Price 85c 
per plate. Make reservations with D. M. Webb, 
2620 Victor, Kansas City. 

Association for Childhood Education Lunch- 
eon, Hotel Muehlebach, Ball Room, Friday, 
November 9, 12:00 o’clock. Make reservations 
with Helen Blackburn, 3401 South Benton, 
Kansas City. Telephone Linwood 0885. Tickets 
will be on sale Thursday at the Hotel Head- 
quarters. All Kindergarten-Primary teachers 
and their friends are cordially invited. Price 
per plate, 85c. 

Department of Classics Luncheon, Friday, 
November 9, 1:00 P. M., Hotel Kansas Citian, 
11th and Baltimore. Price per plate, 75c. Res- 
ervations should be made by letter to Virginia 
McClure, Secretary, East High School, Kansas 
City, or directly with the Hotel, not later than 
10:00 A. M., Friday, November 9. 

Department of Classroom Teachers Lunch- 
eon, Friday, November 9, 12:15 P. M., Pompei- 
ian Room, Hotel Baltimore, 12th and Balti- 
more. Price per plate, $1.00. 

College Art Breakfast, Saturday, November 
10, 8:00 A. M., Kansas Citian Hotel. Price 
per plate 50c. 

Department of Commercial Training Lunch- 
eon, Friday, November 9, 12:30 P. M., Junior 
Bell Room, Hotel Muehlebach, 12th and Balti- 
more. Price per plate, 85c. 


Council of Administrative Women in Educa- 
tion, A Missouri Southern Breakfast, Friday, 
November 9, 7:45 A. M., President Hotel, 14th 
and Baltimore. Price per plate, 80c. Greetings 
and message from our State President, Pauline 
A. Humphreys. All members :.nd guests of 
Missouri State Teachers Association welcome. 
For reservations write Anna E. Hussey, 215 
Library Building, Kansas Citv. 

Culver-Stockton College Dinner, Thursday, 
November 8, 6:00 P. M., Baltimore Hotel. Price 
per plate, $1.00. 

Department of Deans of Women Breakfast, 
Friday, November 9, 7:45 o’clock, Hotel Phil- 
lips, 12th and Baltimore, 60 cents per plate. 
> tics should be made directly with the 

otel. 

Delta Kappa Gamma Luncheon, Saturday, 
November 10, 12:30 P. M., Rockhill Manor, 
43rd and Locust Sts., Kansas City. Reserva- 
tions for members and their guests can be 
made by notifying Alice M. Cusack, Board of 
Education, Kansas City. Price, 85¢ per plate. 

Drury College Luncheon, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 8, 12:15 P. M., Hotel Baltimore. Price 75c. 
All former students, alumni and friends of the 
college are cordially invited. For reservations 
write J. S. Slagle, 907 R. A. Long Building, 
Kansas City; or phone Main 1083. 

Department of Elementary School Principals 
Luncheon, Friday, November 9, 12:15 P. M., 


Congress Room, Hotel President. Price $1.00 
per plate. 
Guidance-Counseling Breakfast, Friday 


morning, November 9, 8:00 o’clock, Crystal 
Room, Phillips Hotel, 12th and Baltimore. 
Price per plate 60c. All teachers, high school 
advisers, directors of guidance and counseling, 
high school principals and superintendents of 
schools who are interested are urged to be 
present. Only a limited number can be ac- 
commodated so please make reservations or 
secure your ticket now by writing to Elizabeth 
K. Wilson, Director of High School Counseling 
in Kansas City, Library Building, Kansas City. 

Department of Home Economics Luncheon, 
Friday, November 9, 12:15 o’clock, Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, 1008 Walnut. 
Price per plate, 65c. 
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Superintendents, principals, teacher-trainers, 
directors, supervisors and other persons in- 
terested in Industrial Education are invited 
to attend a breakfast at the Phillips Hotel, 
Friday, November 9, meeting promptly at 7:30 
to 9:00 A. M. Breakfast room will be an- 
nounced on hotel bulletin board. Price not 
over 75 cents. Reservations must be in office 
of O. H. Day, 1226 Central Street, not later 
than Wednesday night, November 7th. 

Kappa Delta Pi Breakfast, Saturday, No- 
vember 10, 7:30 A. M., Phillips Hotel, 12th and 
Baltimore, Price 50c per plate. Reservations 
should be made before 3:00 P. M., Friday, No- 
vember 9. Grace Riggs, Principal of the Jane 
Hayes Gates Trade School, Kansas City, di- 
rects the sale of tickets. 

Kirksville State Teachers College Alumni 
Association Luncheon, Friday, November 9, 
12:00 o’clock, Renaissance Room, Baltimore 
Hotel. Price $1.00 per plate. 

Department of Libraries Luncheon, Friday, 
November 9, Colonial Dames Room, President 
Hotel, 12:15 P. M. Price 50c. Address, A Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Fducation Looks at High 
School Libraries in Missouri, Dr. John Rufi, 
Prof. of Secondary Education, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 

Lindenwood College Luncheon, Thursday, 
November 8, Muehlebach Hotel, 12:15 P. M. 

Missouri Bookmen’s Dinner, Wednesday, 
November 7, President Hotel, 6:30 P. M. Price 
per plate, $1.00. 

The Missouri State High School Athletic 
Association will hold its annual meeting at the 
West side Branch First Baptist Church, 13th 
and Broadway, Friday morning, November 9, 
at 10:00 o’clock. 

Missouri Valley College Alumni Dinner, 
Thursday, November 8, 6:30 P. M., Hotel 
Baltimore. Price per plate, $1.00. 

Annual Dinner. Missouri Vocational Associa- 
tion, Thursday, November 8, 5:30 P. M., Lath- 
rop Dining Hall, Lathrop Polytechnic Institute, 
1226 Central St. Price 75c. Reservations 
should be made of Miss Grace Riggs, 1920 In- 
dependence Ave., Kansas City, Missouri, or of 
the office of the Lathrop Polytechnic Institute. 
The dinner meeting is open to all persons in- 
terested in vocational training. No reservations 
after 2:00 P. M., Thursday, November 8. 

Department of Modern Language Luncheon, 
Friday, November 9, 12:00 o’clock, Woman’s 
City Club, 1111 Grand+ Ave., Fifth Floor. 
Price per plate $1.00. All members and their 
friends invited. For reservations write to Alma 
Betz, 300 W. 51st St. Terr., Kansas City or 
phone Valentine 2735. 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 
Luncheon, Friday, November 9, 12:15 P. M., 
Junior Hotel President, Assembly Room. 

Park College Banquet, Friday, November 9, 
Steuben Club, 1115 E. Armour, 6:30 P. M. 

Peabody College Breakfast, Friday, Novem- 
ber 9, Hotel President, 7:30 A. M. Price 75c 
per plate. 

Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon, Thursday, No- 
vember 8, 12:00 o’clock, Elizabethan Room, 
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Hotel Baltimore. Price per plate, 85c. Secure 
tickets at the Baltimore, or write Robert E. 
White, 3525 Benton Blvd., Kansas City. 

Pi Lambda Theta Breakfast, Saturday, No- 
vember 10, 7:45 A. M., Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, 1008 Walnut St. Price 
60c. Send reservations to Mrs. Hugh Miller, 
40 East 55th St., Kansas City. Tel. Hi 4123. 

Schoolmasters’ Club Dinner, Wednesday, 
November 7, at 6:30 o’clock, University Club, 
918 Baltimore. Price per plate, $1.25. Visiting 
school men engaged in administration, super- 
vision, or teacher training cordially invited. 

Department of Science Luncheon, Friday, 
November 9, 12:30 P. M., Grill, Hotel Muehle- 
bach, 12th and Baltimore. Price $1.00 per 
plate. Send reservations to James R. Cowan, 
Junior College of Kansas City. 

Department of Secondary School Principals 
Luncheon, Friday, November 9, 12:15 P. M., 
Elizabethan Room, Baltimore Hotel, 12th & 
Baltimore. Price per plate 90c. Music, led by 
Dale Pigg. 

Social Studies Luncheon, Francis I Room, 
Hotel Baltimore, Thursday, November 8, 12:00 
o’clock sharp. Price $1.00. Soprano Solo, Mrs. 
Walter Maloney. Reservations for the luncheon 
may be made through the Chairman, the 
Secretary, or Miss Ora Eckles, 4127 Locust 
Ave., Kansas City. 

Department of Speech Luncheon, Friday, 
November 9, 12:30 P. M., Room 225, President 
Hotel, 14th and Baltimore; 85c per plate. For 
reservations write Virginia Robertson, 45 East 
55th St. Terr., Kansas City. 

Stephens College Alumnae and Former 
Students Luncheon, Friday, November 9, 12:30 
P. M., Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th and Baltimore. 
Price 85c per plate. Make reservations with 
Mrs. A. G. Sorency, 6326 Main St., Kansas 
City. Phone Hiland 1853. 

The Teachers College, Columbia University 
Dinner, Thursday, November 8, 5:45 P. M., 
Kansas City Club, 13th and Baltimore. Price 
per plate, $1.50. Send ticket reservations to 
Anna F. Edwards, Carlisle School, or 4232 
Windsor, Kansas City. 

University of Missouri Dinner, Friday, 
November 9, President Hotel, Congress Room, 
6:00 P. M. Price per plate, $1.00. Kansas City 
teachers are urged to buy their tickets in their 
respective buildings before Thursday, Novem- 
ber 8. All others may send ticket reservations 
to Roscoe V. Cramer in care of Switzer 
School, Kansas City, Telephone Grand 2810. 
Tickets may be purchased on Thursday at the 
Information Bureau of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, in Convention Hall. 

William Jewell College Luncheon, Friday, 
November 9, 12:15 P. M., Blue Room, Baltimore 
Hotel. All former William Jewell College 
students and friends of the college are invited 
to attend. Price per plate, 75c. Tickets may 
be secured from some college official. 

William Woods College Alumnae Luncheon, 
Thursday, November 8, 12:30 P. M., Muehle- 
bach Hotel. Price per plate $1.00. For reserva- 
tions write Mrs. R. B. Burnham, 5115 Virginia, 
or telephone Highland 7527. 
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The Unknown Soldier 


*A Sermon by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


T WAS an inspired idea to deposit the body 

of an unrecognized soldier in the national 

memorial of the Great War; and yet, when 
one stons to think of it, how strange it is! 
Yesterday, in Rome, Paris, London, Washing- 
ton, and how many capitals besides, the most 
stirring military pageantry, decked with flags 
and exultant with music, centered about the 
bodies of unknown soldiers. That is strange. 
So this is the outcome of western civilization, 
which for nearly 2,000 years has had Christ, 
and in which democracy and science have had 
their widest opportunity, that the whole Na- 
tion pauses, its acclamations rise, its colorful 


too, was a gullible fool and thought that 
modern war could somehow make the world 
safe for democracy. They sent men like me 
to explain to the Army the high meanings of 
war and, by every argument we could com- 
mand, to strengthen their morale. I wonder 
if I ever spoke to the Unknown Soldier. 

One night, in a ruined barn behind the lines, 
I spoke at sunset to a company of hand- 
grenaders who were going out that night to 
raid the German trenches. They told me that 
on the average no more than half a company 
came back from such a raid, and I, a minister 
of Christ, tried to nerve them for their suicidal 














Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 


pageantry centers, its patriotic oratory flour- 
ishes around the unrecognizable body of a 
soldier blown to bits on the battlefield. That 
is strange. 

It was the war lords themselves who picked 
him out as a symbol of war. So be it! Asa 
symbol of war we accept him from their 
hands. 

You may not say that I, being a Christian 
minister, did not know him. I knew him well. 
From the north of Scotland, where they 
planted the sea with mines, to the trenches of 
France I lived with him and his fellows— 
British, Australian, New Zealander, French, 
American. The places where he fought, from 
Ypres through the Somme battlefield to the 
southern trenches, I saw while he still was 
there. I lived with him in dug-outs, in the 
trenches, and on destroyers searching for sub- 
marines off the shores of France. Short of 
actual battle, from trairfing camp to hospital, 
from the fleet to No-Man’s Land, I, a Christian 
minister, saw the war. Moreover, I, a Chris- 
tian minister, participated in it. I, too, was 


persuaded that it was a war to end war. I, 


and murderous endeavor. I wonder if the Un- 
known Soldier was in that barn that night. 

Once in a dug-out which in other days had 
been a French wine cellar I bade Godspeed at 
2 in the morning to a detail of men going 
out on patrol in No-Man’s Land. They were 
a fine company of American boys, fresh from 
home. I recall that, huddled in the dark, un- 
derground chamber, they sang: 

Lead, kindly Light, amid tne encircling gloom, 

Lead thou me on. 

The night is dark, and I am far from home— 

Lead thou me on. 

Then, with my admonitions in their ears, they 
went down from the second- to the first-line 
trenches and so out to No-Man’s Land. I 
wonder if the Unknown Soldier was in that 
dug-out. 

You here this morning may listen to the 
rest of this sermon or not—as you please. It 
makes much less difference to me than usual 
*Taken from the Congressional Record into 
which it was read by Senator James P. Pope 
of Idaho, June 16, 1934. 
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what you do or think. I have an account to 
settle in this pulpit today between my soul 
and the Unknown Soldier. 

He is not so utterly unknown as we some- 
times think. Of one thing we can be certain: 
He was sound of mind and body. We made 
sure of that. All primitive gods who de- 
manded bloody sacrifices on their altars in- 
sisted that the animals should be of the best, 
without mar or hurt. Turn to the Old Testa- 
ment and you find it written there: “Whether 
male or female, he shall offer it without 
blemish before Jehovah.” The god of war 
still maintains the old demand. These men 
to be sacrificed upon his altars were sound 
and strong. Once there might have been 
guessing about that. Not now. Now we have 
medical science, which tests the prospective 
soldier’s body. Now we have psychiatry, which 
tests his mind. We used them both to make 
sure that these sacrifices for the god of war 
were without blemish. Of all insane and 
suicidal procedures, can you imagine anything 
madder than this, that all the nations should 
pick out their best, use their scientific skill to 
make certain that they are the best, and then 
in one mighty holocaust offer 10,000,000 of 
them on the battlefields of one war? 

I have an account to settle between my 
soul and the Unknown Soldier. I deceived him. 
I deceived myself first, unwittingly, and then 
I deceived him, assuring him that good con- 
sequence could come out of that. As a matter 
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of hard-headed, biological fact, what good can 
come out of that? Mad civilization, you cannot 
sacrifice on bloody altars the best of your 
breed and expect anything to compensate for 
that. 

Of another thing we may be fairly sure con- 
cerning the Unknown Soldier—that he was a 
conscript. He may have been a volunteer, 
but on an actuarial average he probably was a 
conscript. The long arm of the Nation reached 
into his home, touched him on the shoulder, 
saying, “You must go to France and fight.” 
If someone asks why, in this “land of the 
free,” conscription was used, the answer is, of 
eourse, that it was necessary if we were to 
win the war. Certainly it was. And that re- 
veals something terrific about modern war. 
We cannot get soldiers—not enough of them, 
not the right kind of them—without forcing 
them. When a nation goes to war now, the 
entire nation must go. That means that the 
youth of the nation must be compelled, coerced, 
conscripted to fight. 

When you stand in Arlington before the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier on some oc- 
casion, let us say, when the panoply of military 
glory decks it with music and color, are you 
thrilled? I am not—not any more. I see there 


the memorial of one of the saddest things in 
American history, from the continued repeti- 
tion of which may God deliver us!—the con- 
scripted boy. 
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Every child is entitled to a fair start. That 
is why dental health is necessary. From kin- 
dergarten up, jaws are developing and new 
teeth taking their places in the jaws. Chewing 
gum assists Nature in its job to supply blood 
to new teeth and also aids the jaws in their 





Forward Looking 


. +. business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewin> gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 












normal development. But the chewing must 
be consistently done every day. There is a 
Reason, a Time and Place for chewing gum. 


Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime 
Are: Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Per- 
sonal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 
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He was a son, the hope of the family, and 
the Nation coerced him. He was a lover and 
the deepest ambition in his life was not desire 
for military glory or hatred of another coun- 
try or any other idiotic thing like that, but 
love of a girl and hope of a home. He was, 
maybe, a husband and a father and already, 
by that slow and beautiful gradation which 
all fathers know, he had felt the deep am- 
bitions of his heart being transferred from 
himself to his children. And the Nation 
eoerced him. I am not blaming him; he was 
conscripted. I am not blaming the Nation; 
it never could have won the war without con- 
scription. I am simply saying that that is 
modern war, not by accident but by necessity, 
and with every repetition that will be more 
and more the attribute of war. 

Last time they coerced our sons. Next 
time, of course, they will coerce our daughters, 
and in any future war they will absolutely 
conscript all property. Old-fashioned Ameri- 
cans, born out of the long tradition of liberty, 
some of us have trouble with these new 
coercions used as short cuts to get things 
done, but nothing else compares with this in- 
evitable, universal, national conscription in 
time of war. Repeated once or twice more, 
it will end everything in this Nation that re- 
motely approaches liberty. 

If I blame anybody about this matter, it is 
the men like myself, who ought to have known 
better. We went out to the Army and ex- 
plained to these valiant men what a resplend- 


ent future they were preparing for their chil- 
dren by their heroic sacrifice. O, Unknown 
Soldier, however can I make that right with 
you? For sometimes I think I hear you asking 
me about it. 

Where is this great, new era that the war 
was to create? Where is it? They blew out 
my eyes in the Argonne. Is it because of that 
now from Arlington I strain them vainly to 
see the great gains of the war? If I could see 
the prosperity, plenty, and peace of my chil- 
dren for which this mangled body was paid 
down! 

My friends, sometimes I do not want to be- 
lieve in immortality. Sometimes I hope that 
the Unknown Soldier will never know. 

Many of you here knew these men better, 
you may think, than I knew them, and already 
you may be relieving my presentation of the 
case by another picture. Probably, you say, 
the Unknown Soldier enjoyed soldiering and 
had a thrilling time in France. The Great 
War, you say, was the most exciting episode of 
our time. Some of us found in it emotional 
release unknown before or since. We escaped 
from ourselves. We were carried out of our- 
selves. Multitudes were picked up from a 
dull routine, lifted out of the drudgery of com- 
mon days with which they were infinitely 
bored, and plunged into an excitine adventure 
which they remember yet as the most thrilling 
episode of their careers. 

Indeed, you say, how could martial] music be 
so stirring and martial poetry so exultant if 
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WHEN 


SHOULD A TEACHER 


BORROW? 


@ Although we’re in business to lend 
money we do not advise borrowing unless it is 
part of a well thought-out constructive plan. 

Of course, thinking teachers do not borrow un- 
less they have to any more than they would buy 
any other service they don’t need. 

But at some time or other nearly every one has 
a need for extra cash—a demand that cannot 
always be met out of savings or current earnings. 
Household is established to provide a loan service 
to meet such needs. 

Thousands of teachers borrow $30 to $300 
from Household with only their teaching contracts 
as identification. Loans are repaid on a budget 
plan out of salary, taking as long as twenty months 
if necessary. Monthly charges are figured only on 
the balance due for the number of days between 
payments, so the quicker the loan is repaid the less 
the total cost. 

Every transaction is just between you and 
Household . . . only yorr teaching contract is 
needed as a reference. 


Use the convenient coupon for your inquiry. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


MISSOURI OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 

2nd Floor, Shank- 19th Floor, Railway 
man Building, Exchange Bldg., Olive 
3119 Troost Ave. St., between 6th and 7th. 


4th Floor, The Dierks 4th Floor Missouri 
Building Theatre Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand Blvd. 





ST. JOSEPH, 4th Floor, Tootle Building 
Household charges the low monthly rate set by the 
Missouri law, 2::% on unpaid balances only 


POeUEE TTC a 


USETHIS FOR INFORMATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
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Amount I wish to borrow $........................My salary is $............-.-.— 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or 
put me to any expense 
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there were not at the heart of war a lyric 
glory? Even in the churches you sing “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers, Marching as to War.” 
You, too, when you wish to express or arouse 
ardor and.courage, use war’s symbolism. The 
Unknown Soldier, sound in mind and body— 
yes! The Unknown Soldier a _ conscript— 
probably! But be fair and add that the Un- 
known Soldier had a thrilling time in France. 

To be sure, he may have had. Listen to this 
from a wounded American after a battle: “We 
went over the parapet at 5 o’clock and I was 
not hit till 9. They were the greatest 4 hours 
of my life.” Quite so! Only let me talk to 
you a moment about that. That was the first 
time he went over the parapet. Anything 
risky, dangerous, tried for the first time, well 
handled, and now escaped from is thrilling to 
an excitable and courageous soul. What about 
the second time and the third time and the 
fourth? What about the dreadful times be- 
tween, the long-drawn-out, monotonous, dreary, 
muddy barrenness of war, concerning which 
one who knew said, “Nine-tenths of war is 
waiting?” The trouble with much familiar 
talk about the lyric glory of war is that it 
comes from people who never saw any soldiers 
except the American troops, fresh, resilient, 
who had time to go over the parapet about 
once. You ought to have seen the hardening- 
up camps of the armies which had been at 
the business since 1914. Did you ever see 
them? Did you look, as I have looked, into 
the faces of young men who had been over 
the top, wounded, hospitalized, hardened up— 
over the top, wounded, hospitalized, hardened 
up—over the top, wounded, hospitalized, 
hardened up—four times, five times, six times? 
Never talk to a man who has seen that, about 
the lyric glory of war. 

Where does all this talk about the glory of 
war come from, anyway? 

“Charge, Chester, charge! Oh, Stanley, on!” 
were the last words of Marmion. 

That is Sir Walter Scott. Did he ever see 
war? Never. 

How can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his gods? 

That is Macaulay. Did he ever see war? He 

was never near one. 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 

That is Tennyson. Did he ever see war? 
I should say not. That is where the glory 
of war comes from. We have heard very little 
about it from the real soldiers of this last war. 
We have had from them the appalling op- 
posite. They say what George Washington 


said it is, “the shame of mankind.” The glory 
of war comes from poets, preachers, orators, 
the writers of martial music, statesmen pre- 
paring flowery proclamations for the people, 
who dress up war for other men to fight. They 
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lo not go to the trenches. They do not go 
over the top again and again and again. 

Do you think that the Unknown Soldier 
would really believe in the lyric glory of war? 
I dare you; go down to Arlington and tell him 
that now. 

Nevertheless some may say that while war is 
a grim and murderous business with no glory 
in it in the end, and while the Unknown Soldier 
doubtless knew that well, we have the right 
in our imagination to make him the symbol 
of whatever was most idealistic and courage- 
ous in the men who went out to fight. Of 
course, we have. Now, let us do that. On the 
body of a French sergeant killed in battle 
was found a letter to his parents in which he 
said, “You know how I made the sacrifice of 
my life before leaving.” So we think of our 
Unknown Soldier as an idealist. rising up in 
answer to a human call and makine the sacri- 
fice of his life before leaving. His country 
seemed to him like Christ himself, saving “If 
any man would come after me, let him denv 
h*mself, and take up his cross, and fo'low me.” 
Far from apnealing to his worst, the war 
brought out his best—his loyaltv. his courage, 
his venturesomeness, his care for the down- 
trodden, his capacity for self-sacrifice. The 
noblest qualities of his yourg manhood were 
aroused. He went out to France a flaming 
patriot and in secret quoted Rupert Brooke to 
his own soul: 

If I should die, think only this of me: 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 

That is forever England. 

There, you say, is the Unknown Soldier. 

Yes, indeed, did you suppose I never had 
met him? I talked with him many a time. 
When the words that I would speak about 
war are a blistering fury on my lips and the 
encouragement I gave to war is a deep self- 
condemnation in my heart, it is of that I think. 
For I watched war lay its hands on these 
strongest, loveliest things in men and use the 
noblest attributes of the human spirit for 
what ungodly deeds! Is there anything more 
infernal than this, to take the best that is in 
man and use it to do what war does? This 
is the ultimate description of war—it is the 
prostitution of the noblest powers of the hu- 
man soul to the most dastardly deeds, the most 
abysmal cruelties of which our human nature 
is capable. That is war. 

Granted, then, that the Unknown Soldier 
should be to us a symbol] of everything most 
idealistic in a valiant warrior, I beg of you, 
be realistic and follow through what war made 
the Unknown Soldier do with his idealism. 
Here is one eyewitness speaking: 

“Last night, at an officers’ mess there was 
great laughter at the story of one of our men 
who had spent his last cartridge in defending 
an attack. ‘Hand me down your spade, Mike,’ 
he said; and as six Germans came one by one 
around the end of a traverse, he split each 
man’s skull open with a deadly blow.” The 
war made the Unknown Soldier do that with 
his idealism. 
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To have a budget is well - - but most 
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“I can remember,” says one Infantry officer, 
“a pair of hands (nationality unknown) which 
protruded from the soaked ashen soil like the 
roots of a tree turned upside down; one hand 
seemed to be pointing at the sky with an 
accusing gesture. Floating on the 
surface of the flooded trench was the mask of 
a human face which had detached itself from 
the skull.” War harnessed the idealism of the 
Unknown Soldier to that! 


Do I not have an account to settle between 
my soul and him? They sent men like me 
into the camps to awaken his idealism, to 
touch those secret, holy springs within him 
so that with devotion, fidelity, loyalty, and 
self-sacrifice he might go out to war. O War, 
I hate you most of all for this, that you dc 
lay your hands on the noblest elements in 
human character, with which we might make 
a heaven on earth, and you use them to make 
a hell on earth instead. You take even our 
science, the fruit of our dedicated intelligence, 
by means of which we might build here the 
City of God, and, using it, you fill the earth 
instead with new ways of slaughtering men. 
You take our loyalty, our unselfishness, with 
which we might make the earth beautiful, and 
using these our finest qualities, you make 
death fall from the sky and burst up from the 
sea and hurtle from unseen ambuscades 60 
miles away; you blast fathers in the trenches 
with gas while you are starving their children 
at home with blockades; and you so bedevil 
the world that 15 years after the armistice 
we cannot be sure who won the war, so sunk 
in the same disaster are victors and vanquished 
alike. If war were fought simply with evil 
things, like hate, it would be bad enough, but, 
when one sees the deeds of war done with 
the loveliest faculties of the human spirit, he 
looks into the very pit of hell. 

Suppose one thing more—that the Unknown 
Soldier was a Christian. Maybe he was not, 
but suppose he was a Christian like Sergeant 
York, who, at the beginning, intended to take 
Jesus so seriously as to refuse to fight but af- 
terward, otherwise persuaded, made a real 
soldier. For these Christians do make soldiers. 
Religion is a force. When religious faith sup- 
ports war, when, as in the Crusades, the priests 
of Christ cry, “Dues vult”—God wills it—and, 
confirming ordinary motives, the dynamic of 
Christian devotion is added, then an incal- 
culable resource of confidence and power is re- 
leased. No wonder the war departments 
wanted the churches behind them! 

Suppose, then, that the Unknown Soldier 
was a Christian. I wonder what he thinks 
about it now. Practically all modern books 
about war emphasizes the newness of it—new 
weapons, new horrors, new extensiveness. At 
times, however, it seems to me that still the 
worst things about war are the ancient ele- 
ments. In the Bible we read terrible passages 
where the ancient Hebrews thought they had 
command from Jehovah to slaughter the 
Amalekites, “both man and woman, infant and 
suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass.” Dread- 
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ful! we say, an ancient and appalling idea! 
Ancient? Appalling? Upon the contrary, that 
is war, and always will be. A military order, 
issued in our generation by an American gen- 
eral in the Philippines and publicly acknowl- 
edged by his counsel afterward in a military 
court, commanded his soldiers to burn and 
kill, to exterminate all capable of bearing 
arms, and to make the island of Samar a howl- 
ing wilderness. Moreover, his counsel ac- 
knowledged that he had specifically named the 
age of 10, with instructions to kill everyone 
over that. Far from launching into a denuncia- 
tion of that American general, I am much 
more tempted to state his case for him. Why 
not? Cannot boys and girls of 10 fire a gun? 
Why not kill everything over 10? That is war, 
past, present, and future. All that our modern 
fashions have done is to make the necessity of 
slaughtering children not the comparatively 
simple and harmless matter in Samar of 
shooting some of them, one by one, but the 
wholesale destruction of children, starving 
them by millions, impoverishing them, spoiling 
the chances of unborn generations of them, as 
in the Great War. 

My friends, I am not trying to make you 
sentimental about this. I want you to be hard- 
headed. We can have on one side this mon- 
strous thing or we can have Christ, but we 
cannot have both. O my country, stay out of 
war! Cooperate with the nations in every 
movement that has any hope for peace; enter 
the World Court, support the League of Na- 
tions, contend undiscourageably for disarma- 
ment, but set your face steadfastly and for- 
ever against being drawn into another war. 
O church of Christ, stay out of war. With- 
draw from every alliance that maintains or 
encourages it. It was not a pacifist, it was 
Field Marshal Ear] Haig, who said, “It is the 
business of the churches to make my business 
impossible.” And O my soul! stay out of 
war! 

At any rate, I will myself do the best I can 
to settle my account with the Unknown Soldier. 
I renounce war. I renounce war because of 
what it does to our own men. I have watched 
them coming gassed from the front-line 
trenches. I have seen the long, long hospital 
trains filled with their mutilated bodies. I 
have heard the cries of the crazed and the 
prayers of those who wanted to die and could 
not, and I remember the maimed and ruined 
men for whom the war is not yet over. I 
renounce war because of what it compels us 
to do to our enemies, bombing their mothers 
in villages, starving their children by block- 
ades, laughing over our coffee cups about 
every damnable thing we have been able to 
do to them. I renounce war for its conse- 
quences, for the lies it lives on and propagates, 
for the undying hatreds it arouses, for the 
dictatorships it puts in the place of democracy, 
for the starvation that stalks after it. I re- 
nounce war and never again, directly or in- 
directly, will I sanction or support another! 
O Unknown Soldier, in penitent reparation I 
make you that pledge. 
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RESOURCE CONSERVATION A NEW 
PROFESSION 
by 
W. O. Nagel, 
ONSERVATION of natural resources has 
become a matter of national concern. Fo1 
many years it has been a matter of agi- 
tation by individuals and small-groups and of 
legislative procedure; but in recent years ex- 
pert opinion and administrative policy have de- 
manded that the movement be put on a scien- 
tific basis. Scientific conservation and man- 
agement of natural resources is a fundamenta! 
of the present national recovery program. 

The success of this policy requires the train- 
ing of a group of men in the principles of 
management. By the latter term we mean 
the practice of maintaining a “balance of 
nature” that is most advantareous to man, 
both in the present and in the future. To 
practice management scientifically requires a 
knowledge of biological and physical prin- 
cirles and their application to problems of 
wild life. These principles are derived from 
the study of a pronerlv-arranged sequence of 
subjects, while the applications are learned 
through experimentation and research. Pro- 
fessionally there is great need for resource- 
managers, since our social and industrial de- 
velopment is in direct proportion to the degree 
of control and the manner of use of our en- 
vironmental factors. The mechanism for pro- 
vidine training already exists in manv_ uni- 
versities and colleges and, for the several levels 
in management, may function as follows: 

(A) For prospective game-keepers, conser- 
vation officers, rangers, research assistants, 
teachers of biology in the secondary schools, 
game-census takers, and other positions on a 
similar level, a curriculum of selected subjects 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts is ad- 
visable. The science-core specifically adanted 
to professions of this nature may be outlined 
as follows :— 

ZOOLOGY 
Parasitology 
Vertebrate Physiology 
*Animal Ecology 
*Research and Special 
Subjects 
CHEMISTRY 


* Biochemistry 


General Zoology 
*Vertebrate Anatomy 
Orithology 
Mammalogy 
Invertebrate Zoology 


Inorganic Chemistry 
Organic Chemistry 
BCTANY 
Plant Physiology 
*l-lant Pathology 


General Botany 
Taxonomy and Field 
Botany *Research 
Bacteriology *blant Ecology 
RELATED SUBJECTS IN OTHER FIELDS 
Soils *Geography 


Mathematics Sociology 

*Poultry Diseases *Statistics 
Forestry Physics 
Rural Economics Public Speaking 
Economics ! *Law 
English Exposition * Drainage and Erosion 
Entomology Control 


Geclogy 


* Not recommended for prospective high school teachers. 
‘Human applications of the profession indicate that 
electives should be rich in sociology and economics, 
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(B) For scientific investigators, supervisors 
of management programs, directors of research 
and investigation, teachers of management at 
the college level, etc., the above program with 
additional course-work and research leading 
to the degree of Ph. D. is desirable. In ad- 
dition, actual experience in applying the prin- 
ciples learned should be included. 

There is considerable variation in subject- 
matter and in the manner of its presentation 
in the schools which offer these courses. The 
basic principles are of course the same in all 
schools. The student should select his school 
only after a careful comparison of these varia- 
tions, choosing an institution whose offerings 
are best suited to his choice of the vocations 
mentioned above. In making his choice, es- 
pecially if he wishes to obtain a higher de- 
gree, he should also bear in mind the follow- 
ing things:— 

(1) The extent and quality of the subject- 
matter offered. 

(2) Opportunity to work under the super- 
vision of men who have already attained a 
favorahle reputation in the field. 

(3) The extent to which the school is in 
contact with agencies offering opportunities 
in the profession. 

(4) The exnence of securine the degree un- 
der the best professional conditions. 


(5) The amount and quality of equipment 
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The courses listed above comprise a basic 
training program for resource-managers of 
professional grade. Completion of this pro- 
gram for the A. M. degree would require an 
undergraduate science major and approximate- 
ly one graduate year of applied science and 
research. It is suggested that the electives be 
chosen from the courses listed under “Re- 
lated Subjects,” with special emphasis on Eco- 
nomics, Forestry, Sociology and Agriculture. 
The specific profession for which the student 
wishes _to prepare himself should, of course, 
determine the sequence and nature of his 
electives. 
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In addition, there are many other subjects 
the study of which would add to the student’s 
cultural and professional background. These 
should be selected only after consultation with 
a qualified advisor acquainted with the stu- 
dent’s capability and purpose. To list them 
all would be practically to reproduce the Arts 
and Science curriculum of any good university. 

The present need is for supervisors and in- 
vestigators. Students financially able and 
otherwise qualified to take the advanced’ degree 
and to gain some practical experience in these 
fields should find superior opportunities. They 
would be qualified to work at both the higher 
and the lower level in the profession, and ad- 
vancement need not be interrupted bv the 
necessity of returning to school to do ad- 
vanced work in preparation. Practical ex- 
perience in applying the principles learned is 
indispensable. Under adequate supervision 
this may be obtained at some of the institu- 
tions where this work is offered. 


Departments which offer the courses listed 
as desirable for a basic training program i1 
various other fields have long been accustomed 
to include a certain amount of application with 
their factual instruction. This is especially 
true in the fields of Medicine, Agriculture, 
Science Education, Research, and some others. 
In the field of resource-management, however, 
this matter has been largely neglected or left 
to the student. If supervision and guidance 
for students in the latter category were of- 
fered, it would probably be a greater stim- 
ulus to the development of a group of trained 
conservationists than any other single factor 


There are at present a few men traine 
in resource-management in this country. Thess 
men received their training not because of, but 
in spite of, the training conditions obtaining a‘ 
the institutions thev attended. They now forn 
a nucleus around which the eroun of student 
prenaring themselves for the work mav b 
gathered. Other institutions than those wher 
these men are to be found may also join it 
this work of prenaration, bv virtue of the fac’ 
that men trained in the basic principles o 
biological science may learn to apply and t 
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ciples of conservation into the instruction as 


KANSAS CITY STORE 
1025 Main St. 


teach the applications of a new subject so 
closely associated with their own. 

In conclusion, too much emphasis cannot be 
laid on the fact that there is no such pro- 
fession as that of “General Conservation,” anv 
more than there is a profession of “General 
Language.” Incidentally, this illustrates the 
fallacy of attempting in the high school science 
course, to treat conservation as a separate unit 
of instruction, instead of integrating the prin- 





ST. LOUIS STORE 
7th & Washington 


a whole. As a teacher of a specific language, 
however, does better work if he is grounded 
in the fundamentals of all languages, so a 
worker in a special field of conservation is bet- 
ter equipped to carry on his tasks if he under- 
stands the scientific principles back of all con- 
servation. The basic program should offer 
these principles; specific applications should 
be made in the course of the advanced work 


Pragmatism Challenges The School 


V. M. 


N THE PIONEER days of our country the 
[ chiet business of the church supported 

school, the only one of importance in its 
day, was to prepare the select few for the 
Church, consequently. its challenge was rela- 
tively simple. Gradually through the _ in- 
fluence of Franklin and Jefferson, later of 
Barnard, Harris and others, the school began 
to have a wider significance and as a result 
we came to have an educational program ex- 
tending through from the elementary school 
to the secondary school supported out of pub- 
lic funds. The significance of this was that 
we undertook the stupendous task—one that 
has never been undertaken by any other na- 
tion—of attempting to educate all of the chil- 
dren of all the people. What is the challenge 
in this situation? Thomas Briggs of Colum- 


Hardin. 


bia University, New York, says in the Inglis 
Lecture Series that it is to perpetuate the 
state and promote its best interests. Such a 
challenge if clearly understood should fire the 
imagination of our citi7e-ns in such a manner 
that they would not allow even a depression 
to seriously handicap the functionine of the 
school, provided this institution is satisfying 
even to a small degree the purpose for which 
it is surnorted. 

But George S. Counts doubts the intelligent 
understanding of the real purpose of educa- 
tion on the part of both laymeh and some 
teachers alike. He save +*at if one were to 
ask the average man on the street the specific 
question—What is education?, the ren' vould 
be somewhat like this: It is something that 
goes on within the confines of tho four walls 
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Lindenwood is happy again to greet 
the teachers of Missouri in annual 
convention. It is a pleasure to join 
with you in the things that are hap- 
pening in our Association. 


The course of study at Lindenwood 
has been modernized and we shall be 
happy to have the teachers of Mais- 
souri visit us anytime it is con- 
venient. 


JOHN L. ROEMER, President 
Box #MS-35, 
ST. CHARLES, MO. 





























of a building; it is good for everybody whether 
in sickness or in heaith, everybody ought to 
have it with emphasis on tue “It”, 

‘Lhe present social and economic crisis has 
made us keenly aware of the tact that the 
scnool is not meeting adequately the needs of 
modern Society; theretore many of our educa- 
tionai leaders are striving diligently, not 
merely to save the schools but to propose a 
more significant program which is so sorely 
needed at this time. 

Fragmatic thinkers like Bode, Dewey, Kil- 
patrick, and ‘Lhayer have proposed a new chal- 
lenge to the school, which if accepted in real- 
ity rather than theoretically by both teachers 
and laymen alike, gives prom.se of not only 
revoluulonizing our whole educational proce- 
dure but of closing the wide gap which now 
exists between the school and society. What 
is this challenge? 

In The £ducational Frontier, edited by Kil- 
patrick and contributed to by Bode, Cailds, 
Dewey, ‘lhayer and others we find the chal- 
lenge iaid down in five fundamental principles 
in chapters five and six. 

The School—Its Task and Administration 
1. Guiding Principles. 

A. (‘Lhese are taken from “The Education- 
al Frontier’’) - 

1. It is reasonable to expect the school 
progressively to orient the student 
in the lite of which he is a part. 

2. It is reasonable to expect the school 
to provide situations for the purpose 
of leading the student progressively 


to direct his action by an integrated 
and unified attitude to which he in- 
creasingly gives his allegiance. 

3. lt is reasonable to expect the school 
to encourage the development of in- 
dependent interests, intellectual, es- 
thetic, or practical, on the part of its 
students. 

4. It is reasonable to expect the school 
to set up an environment in which 
all of its members, through active 
participation in its organization and 
control, may move progressively to 
a more complete appreciation of the 
deeper significance of the democratic 
way of life. 

5. It is reasonable, finally, to expect the 
school to face trank.y the tact that 
it wil not contribute significantly to 
the reconstruction of the social pro- 
cess until it launches a positive pro- 
gram of experimeniation directed to- 
ward the reconstruction of its own 
procedure. 

What a strange language this challenge 
would have been to the traditional advocates 
of the soul substance theory. If one had stood 
in their midst and made such proposals they 
would have suspicioned that person of being 
violently insane. Let us quote a few state- 
ments from the traditionalists. H. H. Moore 
in his book entitled, Matter, Life and Mind 
says, “Mind wills and is an entity within it- 
self.” J. P. Wickersham in Methods of In- 
struction says, “The intellectual faculties can 
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receive culture only through judicious exer- 
cise.” No place for such far reaching prin- 
ciples as the pragmatists give us in the think- 
ing of these early pioneers. 

The challenge would have had little more 
meaning to the loyal disciples of Herbart, par- 
ticularly to the McMurrys. Regimentation of 
thinking has no place in an adequate scheme 
of modern education. 

The Behaviorists as such would find little 
comfort in such a platform of ideas for mech- 
anization cannot function properly in a climate 
such as is suggested in these five demands of 
the school. One cannot mechanize progressive- 
ly human relations nor provide for the encour- 
agement of independent interests by the same 
process because the element of purpose plays 
a dominant part in the thinking of the prag- 
matist. 

The shift in this new philosophy is from 
doing something to the child, which requires 
little intelligence either on the part of the 
doer or on that of the one to be done, to doing 
something with the child to the end that he 
may realize the full significance of what it 
means to live life at its best. Outcomes and 
consequences are important words in the field 
of pragmatism. The greatest good to the 
greatest number is the criteria by which social 
programs are to be measured. 

Let us ask ourselves the question—What are 
some of the implications of this challenge to 
the school? For one thine the school of to- 
day exists in a social and economic climate 
more complex in its makeup than that of any 
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GLITTER— 
GLIMMER— 
GLISTEN— 


Are the pass words to 
smartness this FALL. 


MANGEL’S—has a complete collection 
of FALL FASHIONS—all are priced for 
happy buying without the pocket-book 
sigh. 


Make our store your headquarters. 
We shall deem it a pleasure to be of any 
service to you. 


MANGEL’S 


1204 Main 
Kansas Cit~. Mo. 


DRESSES FOR ALL OCCASIONS— 
COATS OF THE SPORTY TYPE— 
BLOUSES—SKIRTS 
SWEATERS—LINGERIE 

HOSIERY 


Other Missouri Stores— 
St. Louis—St. Joseph—Joplin 
—Springfield 
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Oxfords of Smart Tree-Bark! 
Tree Bark is the ““Winter Star” in Style leathers 


. already playing “the lead’”’ in many of the 
smartest wardrobes . . . Black or Brown. 


Red Cross Shoes $6.50 
Exclusive “New Yorkers” $10.50 


TEACHERS: You are cordially invited to make 
this store your headquarters during the con- 
vention . . . and at any time you are in the 
city. 


Robinson ShoeCo 


1016-18 Main St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ten eighteen walnut street 

INVITES YOU TO VISIT 
THIS NEW STORE .... 
THE SHOPPING PLACE 
OF KANSAS CITY “a A 
marvelous collection of coats, 
dresses, and hats await you 
.... Prices begin at $16.95 
for dresses, $29.75 for coats, 
$7.50 for hats AND EX- 
TEND OVER A _ WIDE 
RANGE ... . offering you 
real Fashion mrehandise. 
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The Greatest of Home 
Conveniences 


GAS HEATING is probably the 
greatest single convenience in thou- 
sands of homes in the territory being 
served with this fuel by The Gas 
Service Company, a Cities Service 
Company. Probably no other home 
convenience contributes so much to 
the comfort, health and happiness of 
these households, for the Gas heating 
plant relieves the entire family of all 
heating care. 


Gas for Heating will benefit your 
family. Now is the time to have Gas 
heating equipment installed. 


THE GAS SERVICE Co. 
(A Cities Service Co.) 


























RETIRE 


DON’T BE 
LAID OFF 


When it comes time for you 
to quit teaching, don’t let them 
crowd you out—or lay you off— 
RETIRE—voluntarily. 

The B. M. A. Retirement plan 
guarantees an income as long as 
you live. 


BUSINESS MEN’S 
ASSURANCE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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previous day or generation. The problem of 
transportation in the early days of our fore- 
fathers was quite a ditterent problem to that 
ot today. Distance and methods of transpor- 
tation had meanings all their own. The time 
required for the Forty Niners to cross the 
country in their mad rush for wealth was from 
six to eight months. The same distance can 
now be covered by airplane in fifteen or six- 
teen hours. 

Our population has become urbanized at a 
rate of which we have been little aware. Judd 
in a recent article points out the significant 
fact that in 1880 75% of our people lived in 
rural communities while today less than 40% 
inhabit those same areas. It requires little 
stretch of the imagination to realize that an 
urban population in these days is radically 
different from a rural people. It is true that 
we are closer together physically but we are 
miles apart socially and this fact is fraught 
with significance. 

Stuart Chase has clearly described to us in 
forceful language how we have shifted from 
an economy of scarcity to an economy of 
abundance but he also points out the disturb- 
ing fact that we are still trying to operate 
by the methods of the past which gets us into 
all kinds of difficulties. It is no wonder that 
we are in the midst of a depression the mag- 
nitude of which in all of its ramifications is 
little understood by the masses. Yet we at- 
tempt to solve these gigantic problems with 
B. F. (before Ford) methods rather than with 
intelligence. 

Frontier thinkers constantly point out to us 
today that the greatest thing in evidence is 
that of change, yet in and through all of this 
the school has changed in form only. We can 
still find our loyal defendants of formal dis- 
cipline of the traditional variety and prac- 
titioners of the Five Formal Steps. 

What is the challenge of pragmatism as 
laid down in the five demands of the school? 
In brief, it is to close the gan as nearly as 
possible between the school and society; to 
junk the compartmentalization of education 
which is so prevalent particularly in our sec- 
ondary schools; to provide wider and richer 
opportunities for the functioning of intelli- 
gence; to aid in the reconstruction of society to 
the end that the youth of today, instead of be- 
ing slaves in an antiquated system, may ap- 
proximate more fully the realization of the 
American Dream. 

Now let us briefly indicate what it wonld 
mean so far as the school is concerned if we 
were to attempt to answer the challenge of the 
principles proposed in The Educational Fron- 
tier. We are calling attention to the fact, lest 
we be misunderstood, that we are ignoring the 
extraneous factors, important thouch they be, 
such as finance, public relationships, school 
administration, ete. We are concerned with 
those more vital factors, namely. the school, 
the teachers, and the pupils in relation to the 
all sienifieant nurose. 

Rueg says in The Great Technology. “first, 
for the concept of school as being restricted to 
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the conventional activities of the isolated 
school house, we must substitute the concept 
of school as including all of the educative ac- 
tivities of community life. Second, for the 
concept of education for literacy we must sub- 
stitute that of education for a whole life, the 
maximum development of man.” 

In the next place we must have more teach- 
ers of the creative tvne, teachers who are pupil 
centered rather than subject centered, men and 
women who have a wealth of training char- 
acterized not only by scholarship as commonly 
accepted, but by that quality which gives to 
the individual a keen understanding of, and 
sympathy with, the democratic way of life, 
teachers possessed with the unusual skill and 
passion to guide youth in the more abundant 
ways of living. 

Finally we come to the pupils themselves 
around whom this whole provram must center. 
First the child must have abundant opportun- 
ities to orient and integrate himself to the 
life of the community of which he is a part. 
This will involve excursions to places of eco- 
nomic and social interest not for the purpose, 
as Thayer so definitely says, of acquiring a 
bare acquaintance with, nor a passive inter- 
est in, these places but for the more significant 
purpose of a broader understanding of the 
ways of economic and social living, and for 
determining what his relation is to the modern 
scheme of things. 

Each child must participate through the 
processes of orientation and integration in 
such a fashion that he will not only under- 








Strategy in Furs.. 


Remember What Ruskin Said: 


‘‘There’s scarcely anything in 
this world that some men can- 
not make a little worse and sell 
a little cheaper, and the buyers 
who consider price only are 
this man’s lawful prey.’’ Don’t 
shop around for price, when 
what you want is merchandise 
that is worth the price... Fur 
Coats from $59.00 to $2500.00. 


VAN DYKE FUR CO. 


1105 McGEE e VICTOR 2084 
FURRIERS e SINCE e 1900 
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Visiting Teachers, 
a hearty welcome to 


BERKSONS 


1108 Main “the house of courtesy” 


featuring: 


Cloth . 
Coats y ye 


The aristocrats of the fur world enrich 
handsome fabrics used in the most flat- 
tering new ways. 


OTHER COATS $16.95 to $375 























stand his relation to the life of which he is 
a part but that he will accept his full share of 
oe and modify his behavior accord- 
ingly. 

A second demand which is equally impera- 
tive is the provision for independent interests. 
The pupil through activities in the English 
class discovers her ability as a writer and has 
opportunities and encouragement to work along 
the lines of her particular ability. We had 
a pupil in school who discovered as early as 
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BASS .. . Vito Lede 
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powerful Ampro 16 mm. Projector with all lectures at 
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RENT FILMS 
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the ninth grade that she could produce plays. 
She not only wrote plays which we used in 
our assemblies but she submitted some to pub- 
lishers, a few of which may be developed not 
only through subject matter in the curriculum 
but in the so-called extra curricular activities. 

Third, the school must provide situations 
for an intelligent interest in the democratic 
way of life. The Insulls, Mitchells, and the 
presidents of particular institutions drawing 
fat salaries while their employees suffer from 
the lack of even the bare necessities of life, 
are glaring illustrations of the need for a 
clearer understanding of human relations. As 
Rugg so pointedly says, “We need to teach 
how to apply the scientific method to the Man- 
Man relationships as they have to the Man- 
Things relationships.” How is the school to 
dv this? Through providing opportunities for 
pupils to participate intelligently in such ac- 
tivities as student council, clubs, assemblies, 
and home room. Furthermore, the school it- 
self must reflect the democratic conceptions of 
life through its administration and teacher- 
pupil relations, as well as pupil-pupil rela- 
tions. All of this for the specific purpose of 
building a more wholesome conception of hu- 
man relations. 

If the school would accept this challenge 
in sincerity and prove its sincerity by intelli- 
gent action then would the school more than 
justify its existence as a public-supnorted in- 
stitution of society and there would dawn a 


new day for the vovth of onr land. 
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The seventh grades, A and B, of the Wes: 
Plains schools under the supervision of Mis: 
Lucille Pillsbury, are starting small news- 
papers as a current event and journalistic pro 
ject. These papers will be issued monthly by) 
a different editor and three or four assistant: 
and will contain news of the nation. 
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PENNANT CAFETERIA 
S. W. Corner 12th & Walnut 
DELICIOUS FOOD AT POPULAR PRICES 
FEATURING OUR TASTY ASSORTMENT 
OF HOMEMADE PIES AT 5c 
Open from 10:30 a.m. to 7:30 p. m. 














FOR A NEW DINING THRILL... 


Hotel Kansas CITIAN 


CAFETERIA 
For Luncheon 
(Entrance from Baltimore Ave.) 
COMPLETE LUNCH 30c, and also a wide variety 
of cafeteria selections . .. 11 to 2:30 
llth & Baltimore Arcade 
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DINE WITH US WHILE IN KANSAS CITY 
THE TEMPTER SANDWICH 
SHOPS 


Cor. 13th & Main 
912 Grand 


119-W. 12th 
115-E. 12th 
3138 Troost 























When in Kansas City, visit the World’s 
Largest and Finest Cafeterias 
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A hearty welcome awaits every mem- || 
ber of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation at the Sexton Hotel, 12th Street || 
between Baltimore and Main, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
FRANK THOMPSON, 


Manager. 
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(Left) Black diagonal ribbed wool (Right) Black Forstmann wool, 
with Persian Lamb Collar. +4130, with Kolinsky trim. 


$65.00 $79.75 


Coats ... Third Floor West 





Joanne Taylor 
Post Office Personal Shopping Service Ladies’ Lounge 
Main Floor Fifth Floor Fourth Floor 


JOHN TAYLOR’S 


Just a Step Ahead on Petticoat Lane 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 






































NEW COMPLETE SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 


1. JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS 





2. JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA 





3. OUR WORLD TODAY—EUROPE AND EUROPE OVERSEAS 





4. OUR WoRLD ToODAY—ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, UNITED STATES 





The Series is published also in two volumes. 


A new series promoting international understanding. Sets a new standard 
in maps, pictures, and interesting subject matter. 


Written by two practical teachers who have had long experience in teach- 
ing children of the age for which the books are intended. 


ALLYN and BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA . SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 














